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MITTEN’S TRACK LETTERS IN THE NEW 
SAN PEDRO, CALIF. PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


SIN\TEW's LETTERS 


BRENTA 


Ank 


You'll find BEAUTIFUL BULLETIN BOARDS [:UMEIS5535 


cet ee 


as simple as pressing a thumbtack! 


Reinforced Pin-in-back letters let you make 
handsome arrangements in curves . . . diagonals 
+». angles .. . without loss of legibility. All styles 
blend, giving you variety and emphasis. 


MITTEN’S SMOOTH-BACK LETTERS MAKE 
For DEPARTMENT MARKERS PERMANENT SIGNS IN BRENTANOS, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Smooth, white Mitten's Track Letters fit 
into a specially built, inexpensive track that can rm Th 
DIRECTORY 
be fastened to any surface. Easy to see ata 
distance ... in styles and sizes you want. “Se EE 


For EASY-TO-READ DIRECTORIES 

Answer questions before they are asked ... with 

the modern, perfectly finished, luster white, third 
dimensional letters illustrated above. Smooth as 
back style for permanent pastings or ARTS 
Pin-in-back style for easy changing. »———> 


DESIGNED FOR LIBRARIES PHILOSOPHY 
ie Mitten’s Display Master #61. 699 letters and figures, RELIGION 
7%" to 2” high, in fonts scientifically prepared to allow 
‘ : ; ‘ MITTEN'S PIN-IN-BACK LETTERS FOR EASILY 
for any arrangement of words. Pins reinforced into CHANGED BULLETINS AND DIRECTORIES. 
t backs make letters easy to mount or remove... 
use over and over again! Display Master #61 yl Y FQ, 
s with two background panels for movable signs. S Pp 


Write for free catalog and prices & e 
DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICE VA & 
's Display Letters, 5th Avenue, Redlands, California Copyright 1950 Mitten's Display Letters 
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@ NEW BOOKS Fo 


» ANN OF BETHANY SAL 
] By GEORGIANA DORCAS CEDER poy Bur 


author of ETHAN, THE SHEPHERD BOY _iilustrated by Helen Torrey 
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March 


A beautifully written, exciting story of a small girl who 
saw the Wise Men, met the Holy Family, and had the great 
courage needed to save her baby brother from the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents. Distinguished by Miss Torrey’s soft, 
lovely pictures, beautiful endsheets, and an appealing 
four-color jacket. 


March 12 Ages 8-12 $2 











JOHN WESLEY 


By MAY McNEER and LYND WARD if 


The remarkable story of Methodism’s founder, dramatical- 

ly told and magnificently illustrated, with 15 full and 4 

double pages in color — and 40 pictures in black and 

white — by one of the foremost book artists of our day. A 
beautiful, entertaining, permanently valuable book. 


March 12 Ages 9 up $2.50 | 








THE BIBLE STORY FOR BOYS se 


Must 


AND GIRLS new testament An 


By WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE ~ 
re 


With 19 full-color paintings by noted artists, and chapter decorations 








by Stephani and Edward Godwin. hoo 
The stories of Jesus and his followers dramatically retold The: 
and illustrated for slightly younger readers than Dr. quie 
Bowie’s STORY OF THE BIBLE. The fine old stories live larg 
again, for he tells them happily and effectively. In every 
way — content, writing, illustrations, and design — a satis- gan 
fying, important book. Boy’ 
March 12 Ages 9-13 $2.50 fons 
the f 
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ABINGDON-COKESBURY In Canada: 
NASHVILLE 2 G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
TENNESSEE 






spoys AND GIRLS 


(All cloth bound) 






















SADDLE FOR HOSKIE 


By ELIZABETH PACK illustrated by Manning de V. Lee 


Torey [A colorful, fast-moving story which will give 
| who [pyoung readers an authentic picture of today’s 
great [life among the Navajo Indians. Before he 
'Mas- [i fnally gets the Mexican saddle he longed for, 
ssoft, Bioskie the Indian boy has many interesting 
naling experiences — friendship with a white boy, 
the Squaw Dance and Sing, and finally the 
excitement of riding in the Ceremonial Rodeo. 
Many pictures add to the appeal of the book. 


March 12 Ages 7-12 $1.50 


$2 
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| < FOR BOYS 3 
By E.O. HARBIN author of THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA ‘ 
Mustrated by Karl J. Murr : 
An indispensable book of games—a popu- 
lar reference book for school and public 
rations libraries. Useful for church and neighbor- 
hood groups as well as in private homes. 
retold There are hundreds of games: noisy games, 
n Dr. Bf quiet games, games for small groups and 
peo large groups, indoor games and outdoor 


‘satis fp g2Mes, new variations on old favorites. ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
Boys and girls can easily follow the direc- NASHVILLE 2 

$2.50 & ‘ions. Scores of delightful pictures clarify ale 
the finer points and are clever and amusing 





; In Canada: 
in themselves. G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 





March 12 Ages 7-12 
$2, cloth; $1.35, paper 
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ES Beacon Press presents for SPRING * « 


Beacon Studies in Freedom and Power: 


COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY, and CATHOLIC POWER, 
by Paul Blanshard, May 


THE WALL OF SEPARATION BETWEEN CHURCH AND 
STATE, by Conrad H. Moehlman, April 


THE ATTACK UPON THE AMERICAN SECULAR SCHOOL, 


by V. T. Thayer, May 


World in Crisis: 


THE AGE OF TERROR, 6y Leslie Paul, March 
HOSTAGES OF CIVILIZATION, A Study of the Social Causes 


of Anti-Semitism in Germany, by Eva G. Reichmann, March 
WHITE MAN BOSS, by “Adamastor”, April 

RED BANNERS OVER ASIA, éy O. O. Trullinger, April 

THE RUSSO-GERMAN ALLIANCE: 1939-41, 6y A. Rossi, April 


MILITARY ATTACHE IN MOSCOW, by Major General Rich- 
ard Hilton, April 


Youth in Today’s World, and Tomorrow’s: 


CHILDREN OF EUROPE, 6y Dorothy Macardle, April 
THESE OUR CHILDREN, 6y Arthur T. Collis and Vera E. Poole, 
April 


CONSIDER THE CHILDREN: AND HOW THEY GROW, 
by Elizabeth M. Manweil and Sophie L. Fahs (completely revised), 
May 


THE RIGHT OF THE CHILD, by Edward Fuller, with Foreword 
by Countess Mountbatten of Burma, April 


Spiritual and Intellectual Stresses: 


THE CRUCIFIXION OF INTELLECTUAL MAN, éy E. A. 
Havelock, incorporating a fresh translation into English verse of the 
Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, February 


THE IMPACT OF AMERICA ON EUROPEAN CULTURE, 
by Bertrand Russell, John Lehmann, Sean O’Faolain, J. E. Morpurgo, 
Martin Cooper and Perry Miller, March 


MAN: MIND OR MATTER?, 4y Charles Mayer, translated with 
a Preface by Harold A. Larrabee, March 

SPOKESMAN FOR ETHICAL RELIGION, 6y Henry Neuman, 
May 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, by T. V. 
Smith, February 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE, Its Structure and Its 
Relation to the Philosophy of Knowledge, by Jacques J. Maquet, 
translated by John F. Locke, Preface by F. S. C. Northrop, May 


THE WESTERN TRADITION, 6y Bertrand Russell, Arnold J. 
Toynbee, Sir Ernest Barker, Morris Ginsberg, G. D. H. Cole, A. J. P. 
Taylor, and others; Foreword by Lord Layton, April 


APPLYING PHILOSOPHY, by Rupert C. Lodge, March 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL PREDICAMENT, by W. H. F. Barnes, 
April 


BEING AND HAVING, 6y Gabriel Marcel, May 
THE GREAT THINKERS, by Rupert Lodge, April 


THE MIND AT WORK AND PLAY, by Sir Frederic Bartlett, 
May 


AREOPAGITICA, and Other Tracts, 6y John Milton, March 


Ancient Roots of Modern Thought: 


PLATO'S LIFE & THOUGHT, by R. S. Bluck, May 
THE GREEKS AND THEIR GODS, by W. K. C. Guthrie, April 
THE STRANGER AT THE GATE, by T. J. Haarhoff, February 


ATHENS AND THE GREEK MIRACLE, by C. P. Rodocanachi, 
April 


The Devotional Library: 


THE LIFE AND MORALS OF JESUS OF NAZARETH (The 
“Jefferson Bible”), Compiled by Thomas Jefferson, edited and with 
an Introduction by Henry Wilder Foote, April 


VERBA CHRISTI, The Sayings of Jesus Christ, March 
JAMES MARTINEAU-Selections, edited by Alfred Hall, Febru- 


ary 


BHAGAVAD-GITA or The Lord’s Song, translated by Lionel D. 


Barnett, with an 80-page Introduction, and full notes, March 


History: 


WAYS OF MEDIEVAL LIFE AND THOUGHT, by F. mM. 
Powicke, March 
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Biggest Story of the Year! 


by Elinor Lipper 

11 YEARS IN SOVIET PRISON CAMPS 
The personal horror tale of one of twelve million 
political prisoners caught in Russia's “Great Purge.” 
A nightmarish story of suffering and death in one 

prison after another across the length and breadth of H 
the Soviet Union. Extremely timely in the light of 
current events and a book that will be read by Amer- 
icans everywhere with unusual interest. $3.50 
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New ...Informative ...Important 
by Herrymon Maurer 


COLLISION OF EAST AND WEST: INTRO- 
DUCTION BY HU SHIH. A study of the century old 1 reasons 


behind the failure of East and West to understand each other 
and the tragic results of this failure . . . from Manchuria t 
Korea. Suggesting an alternative to violent and finally fatal 
collision, this book promises to be widely read in t! hs 
ahead, $4.50 


Other New Books Keyed for Spring Sales 


HELOISE AND ABELARD by Etienne Gilson. A new 
presentation of one of the great love stories of his- 
tory. A beautifully written, scholarly version that 
will stand as the interpretation of our generation. 
$3.00 
PANTOMIME: A JOURNAL OF REHEARSALS 
by Wallace Fowlie. This well known author and 


critic dramatizes the artist's life in France and 
America. $3.50 


= , nae 








MYSTERY OF BEING: I. REFLECTION AND Foreign Office during the critical years 
MYSTERY by Gabriel Marcel. The first of 1938-43. $5 
















two volumes. The Gifford lectures given 
by the great Christian existentialist phil- 
osopher. $3.7 

THE FLIGHT FROM GOD by Max Picard. 
A study of the modern world where “living 
and fleeing from God are one and the same 
act." A deeply thoughtful book by a writer 
who has attracted an enormous following 
in Europe. $2.50 
MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE by Ernst Von Weiz- 
saecker. The inside story of Nazi foreign 
policy, by the State Secretary of the German 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
20 West Jackson Bivd. 





COMMUNISM AND THE NEGRO /) | ather 


William A. Nolan, S.]. A well-documented 
examination of the propaganda technique 
used by the Communist Party in America t 
win Negro sympathies and their effecti 
ness, $4.5 


VELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK PORT- 
FOLIO by Franz Lipp. Twelve large, beau- 
tiful photographs of Yellowstone Park land- 
scapes and animals, suitable for fras 
Handsomely packaged in self-mailing en- 
velope. A wonderful gift item. $1.50 
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The public will be asking for these HARPER BOOKS 








Seven Decisions that Shaped History 


By SUMNER WELLES, author of THE TIME FOR DECISION. The 
truth about seven wartime decisions that played incalculably important 
parts in history, plus a chapter of urgent interest on Mr. Welles’ opinion 
of what U.S. foreign policy should be today. March 28. $3.00 


How About the Weather? 


By ROBERT MOORE FISHER. Want to be your own weather fore- 
caster? With simple, easily understandable examples the author explains 
what goes to make up our weather, how to read and interpret weather 
maps and use the information in arriving at your own forecast. 32 pages 
of photographs and weather maps and 5 line drawings. Index. April 11. 
| $3.00 


Allergy: Facts and Fancies 
By SAMUEL M. FEINBERG. For the layman: a clear account of what 


allergy is; why certain people are predisposed to allergy; latest methods 
of diagnosis and treatment; effects of antihistamine drugs. Indexed. 
April 11. $2.50 


Damned Old Crank 


J A Self-Portrait of E. W. Scripps 


a ee ee OD—l—‘ 





Ip 





s, Edited by CHARLES R. McCABE. America’s most unconventional 
st newspaper giant tells his story with unparalleled frankness and gusto. 
ed Based on material that has been under lock and key for 25 years. 
April 25. $3.50 
: 

T- e 

: |The Tropics: World of Tomorrow 

~ By CHARLES MORROW WILSON. An answer to books like OUR 
50 PLUNDERED PLANET. In this lively, outspoken book a man who 


knows the tropics discusses them in terms of people and their potentialities 
for a scarcity-plagued world. Index. April 25. $3.50 











HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd. St., N. Y. 16 
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AWARDS AND OBITUARIES 


HE 1950 Bollingen Prize in Poetry of the 

Yale University Library was awarded to John 

Crowe Ransom, poet, critic, and editor of The 
Kenyon Revieu 

The James Tait Black Memorial prize went to 
Emma Smith for The Far Cry. 

The Macmillan award of the Modern Language 
Association went to Kenneth Neill Cameron for 
The Young Shelley; Genesis of a Radical. 

Nancy Brysson Morrison was given the Frederick 
Niven literary award for The Winnowing Years. 

The Zondervan Christian biography prize went to 
Mel Larson for God's Man in Manhattan. 

Adrienne Cecile Rich's A Change of World won 
the award of the Yale Series of Younger Poets 

John L. LaMonte won the Athenaeum of Phila- 
delphia’s literary award for The World of the 
Middle Age f. 

The Atlantic award for 1950 went to Nigel 
Kneale. 

The annual Constance Lindsay Skinner award of 
the Women’s National Book Association was given 
to Dorothy Canfield Fisher, who has just retired 
after twenty-five years on the editorial board of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 

For Cononado Herbert E. Bolton was awarded 
one of the Bancroft prizes. The other went to 
Lawrence H. Gipson for The Victorious Years, 
1758-1760. 

The Carnegie Medal went to Agnes Allen for 
The Story of Your Home 

The Woodrow Wilson Foundation award went 
to Stephen Kemp Bailey for Congress Makes a 
Law. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Foundation 
award went to Arthur N. Holcombe for Our More 
Perfect Union. 

The Willkie Memorial, Freedom House award 
went to John D. Condliffe for The Commerce of 
Nations. 

Frederick G. Heymann was given the Eugene F. 
Saxton Memorial Trust fellowship grant for the 
completion of a book on John Zizka and the 
Hussite reformation and revolution. 

The Herbert Baxter Adams prize of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association was presented to Hans 
W. Gatzke, of Johns Hopkins, for Germany's Drive 
to the West. 

In the New Year Honours in Britain, knight- 
hoods were conferred on Desmond MacCarthy and 
C. M. Bowra. Siegfried Sassoon received a C.B.E., 
as did H. St. George Saunders and L. R. McColvin, 
Westminster city librarian. Mrs. M. D. Law, man- 
aging editor of Chambers’ Encyclopaedia, received 
the O.B.E 

The Child Study award went to Maria Gleit for 
Paul Tiber, Forester 

The Rose Mary Crawshay prize went to Helen 
Darbishire for The Poet Wordsworth 

The Canadian Governor-General’s literary awards 
were given: for fiction to Philip Child's Mr. Ames 
against Time; for academic nonfiction, Robert Mac 
Gregor Dawson's Democratic Government in Can 
ada; for creative nonfiction, Hugh MacLennan’s 
Cross-Country; tor poetry, James Reaney's The Red 
Heart. The juvenile award went to R, S. Lambert's 
Franklin of the Arctic 

Max Steele, author of Debby, was awarded the 
1950 Mayflower c up, (for the best book published 
during the year by a resident of North Carolina) 
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Elizabeth Yates receivec 
Amos Fortune, Free Man. 


Newbery Meda 


The Caldecott Medal went to Katherine Mj 


for The Egg Tree 
The Prix Fémina 
La femme sans passe 


Pierre Molaine was 
phraste Renaudot for Le 


seller in France 


The McMurray (Texas) Bo: 


Gr 


for the best first novel) went to Willia G 


House of Breath. 


The international prize of the Fren 
was given to Robert Penn Warren's 
Men and the Prix Scarron I 
by the Dozen (Treize 
Gilbreth and Ernestine 

The A. Harris and Company 
award was shared by J 
Anne Porter for their 


fiction, respectively 
Mary Poole won 


Women's Daedalian Ouarterl) 
for her poem, “Being in th 
Carol Hoff's Johnny 
Cokesbury Bookstore’s prize 
Charlotte Armstrong won tl 
in the Ellery Queen Myster) 
her short story, “The Enemy 
New York University’s 
gold medal went to 
Lincoln Finds a General 
The novel prize of the Sydney, . 
ing Herald went to Charmian Clift 
Johnston for High Valle) 
The Ryerson Press fiction 
Beattie for Blaze of N 
Authors whose work is judg 
a permanent place in American 
were therefore elected to the 
Arts and Letters, are Leonic 


Burke, philosopher; 


and biographer; Lionel Trilling 
er; and John van Druten, playwright 


i, 


The Stalin novel prize went to S. M 


for Light over the Land 

The Golden Book awards of the 
Guild went to Leo Brady's 
fiction; Thomas Merton's The 
tain, as nonfiction; and 


for Transformation 


Lyric Foundation awards in 
Davidson and Nancy Byrd Tur 
The Leacock medal 


Birney for Turve) 


This is Russia, Uncen 
won a 1950 Pulitzer prize 


January 1. JAN VALTIN 
was a literary sensation 
monia; in Chestertown, Maryland 
in Germany, Mr. Valtin 
Richard Julius Herman Krebs 
Nazis and, according to his book 

tures. He escaped from Germany in 
man, deserted at Baltimor: 
tered the United States 
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CURRENT 


A Monthly 
Magazine 
of 
World Affairs 


FEATURES 


Articles—/ historians, political sci- 
entists and economists interpret- 
ing world affairs with their spe- 
cialized information. 

Chronology—a concise day by day 
summary of world-wide news giv- 
ing insight to the pattern of his- 
tory. 

Documents— places at your disp sal 
the texts of important treaties and 





agreements of permanent interest 

Reviews—a concise guide to the latest 
works in the fields of history, eco- 
nomics, and politics 


HISTORY 


A Source Book 
of 
Facts and 


Information 


CurrENT History is a unique magazine of timeless value. Its articles 
by noted college professors make stimulating reading today—provide 
you with vital reference material tomorrow. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


ALZADA COMSTOCK 
Mount Holyoke College 


SIDNEY B. FAY 
ERNST C. HELMREICH 


Harvard University 
Bowdoin College 


FERDINAND A. HERMENS 
University of Notre Dame 


ROBERT B. HOLTMAN 
Louisiana State University 


JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 
Michigan State College 


NORMAN D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 


RICHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 
University of Southern California 


Current History 


Indexed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


$4.00 a year 


EVENTS PUBLISHING CO. 


_ 


108 Walnut St. 


$7.00 two years 


Phila, 6, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 472) 
larized after he had become widely known through 
his first book, and a full pardon was granted upon 
the appeal of a number of prominent liberals. 
Thereafter Valtin wrote and lectured successfully, 
served in the United States army in the second 
world war, and in 1947 became a citizen. In addi- 
tion to his first and most famous book he wrote 
Bend in the River, Children of Yesterday, Castle 
in the Sand, and Wintertime. 

January 3. WALTER RAUTENSTRAUCH, founder of 
Columbia University’s department of industrial en- 
gineering; in New York City; seventy. Author of 
articles and pamphlets, Dr. Rautenstrauch also 
wrote fourteen books on economics and engineer- 
ing. 

January 8. ALEKSANDR MIKHAILOVICH SHIFRIN, 
military analyst and author under the name, Max 
Werner; of a heart attack; in New York City; 
forty-nine. 

January 9. A. Cressy Morrison, for many years 
donor of prizes for theses on solar and stellar 
energy, officer in varied organizations, author of 
technical books and also of Man Does Not Stand 
Alone; in Brooklyn, New York; eighty-six. 
January 10. StNCLAIR Lewis, author; in Rome, 
Italy; of pneumonia; sixty-five. The first American 
to win the Nobel prize for literature, and or pre 
of the Pulitzer prize, which he at first refused and 
later accepted, Mr. Lewis was often a center of 
controversy, though in later years he tried to avoid 
personal publicity, wishing his books to speak for 
him. His best known books are Main Street, 
Babbitt, Elmer Gantry, Arrowsmith, Dodsworth, 
It Can't Happen Here, Cass Timberlane, and Kings- 
blood Royal. The last two sold 869,000 and 
1,497,000 copies respectively. Mr. Lewis’ former 
second wife was Dorothy Thompson, the journalist. 
January 11. CHARLES WILLIAM GODDARD, author 
of motion picture serials, including The Exploits of 
Elaine, and collaborator on The Perils of Pauline 
and on plays, including The Ghost Breaker and 
The Misleading Lady; of pneumonia; in Miami, 
Florida; seventy-one. 

January 13. AopH De BLACcAM, well known Irish 
author, drama and book critic, and columnist; of a 
heart attack; in Dublin; fifty-nine. 

January 14. Henry (HARRY) ALLAN IRONSIDE, 
known as the “Archbishop of Fundamentalism,’ 
former pastor of the Moody Memorial Church in 
Chicago and author of nearly a hundred books and 
pamphlets on the Bible; of a heart ailment; in 
Rotu Rua, New Zealand, where he was on a preach- 
ing mission; seventy-four. A preacher for sixty 
years, from his Salvation Army days beginning 
when he was fourteen, Dr. Ironsides had a “‘con- 
versational” style of speaking and writing, and a 
gift for making difficult Bible passages dramatic 
and simple to understand. He was a prodigious 
worker; in 1950, aside from two months’ rest re 
quired by successful operations for cataracts on 
both eyes, he wrote weekly lessons for the Sunday 
School Times, had columns in two monthlies, com- 
pleted manuscripts of two books of Bible exposi- 
tion, and preached 410 times 

January 14. MAXENCE VAN DER MEERSCH, French 
novelist, winner of the Goncourt prize for L’Em 
preinte de Dieu (Hath Not the Potter), and author 
of novels fired with devotion to the soil; in Le Tou 
quet, on the Normandy coast; forty-three 

January 15. CuHarLes Benepicr Drisco.t, col- 
umnist, author of the syndicated column, “New 
















York Day by Day,” to which he succeeded on 
death of his friend, O. O. McIntyre; of a hese 
attack; in Yonkers, New York; sixty-five. Me 
Driscoll wrote many books on buried treasure, igs : 
cluding Doubloons, the Stor) of Buried Treasure.” 
January 15. GREGOIRE XENOPOULO, le ading Grek 
dramatist and man of letters; in Athens: eighty. 
four. 








January 15. Louise LAMPREY, historian, auf 

and former newspaper woman; in Shapleigh, 
Maine; eighty-one. Miss Lamprey was best known 
for her historical fiction for children, which ip 
cluded In the Days of the Guild, Children gf 
Ancient Britain, The Tomahawk Trail, and Build. 
ing a Republic. She also wrote books 
ture, building, and the culture of pri 









January 16. ANTONIO JACOMO, Ital 
newspaperman, and winner of th Acade 
of Italy literary award for his D de I 


tismi; in Milan; fifty 

January 21. HUGH DE SELINCOURT, British n 
ist, critic, and playwright; in Pulborough, Er 
seventy-two. 


January 21. BENJAMIN STOLBER( 

the history and background of th labc 
in the United States; in New York Ci 
Mr. Stolberg’s most recent book was 
ress; the Story of a Famous U a 


Who Made It. 


January 23. pomen JOHN REILLY 

and author of Lowell as Critic, Of Books and 
Masters of Recel Century P } 
Heights, New York; seventy 


January 23. HERMANN BORCHARD?T 

author; in New York City; sixty-tw Dr 
ardt suffered in various concentrati t 
native Germany before coming to the United St 
in 1937. His best known Soak The t 
the Carpenters was a 634-pag t 

throw of a Fascist dictatorship by an ager 
absolute Christianity 


January 28. HE NRY ALBERT PHI 

tor, author of Cape of Good H 

tains of the Moon; of a heart attack; in St 

Connecticut; seventy. Mr. Phillips was work 
book tentatively called, “How Lor 

taph.”’ 


January 29. JAMES BripviE, Scottish playwrig 
whose real name was Osborne Henry M fr 
a vascular ailment; in Edinburgh; sixty-three. L 
Mavor started as a physician but pr 
neglected medicine for drama, finally giving 
altogether in 1938. Many of his plays 1 


fully in London and New York. The last. “D 
Laureola,”” was produced on Broadway, it 
His books include One Way of Living, Mr. Bria 


Alphabet, and Some Talk of Alexand 


January 31. RALPH E. DirFENDORFER, Met 
clergyman, author of several books ir ng 
Modern Disciple—David Livingst f 
attack; in New York City; seventy-on 


January 31. CHARLES BLAKE COCHRAN 


Britain's greatest showmen; from scalding water # 
a bath; in London; seventy-eight. Actor, theatr 

producer, and manager, governor of the Shak 
speare Memorial Theatre, Sir Charles, who ¥ 


knighted in 1948, also wrote for magazines é 
his books include The Secrets of a Showma 
Had Almost Forgotten, Cock-a-Doodle-D af 
Showman Looks On 
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Flora MeFlimsey’s 
Easter Bonnet 


eSSOL anc Written and illustrated in full color hy MARIANA 


@ How the Easter Bunny helped Miss Flora to look 
her best for Easter Sunday. An enchantingly illustrated 
story by the author of Miss FLora MCFLIMSEy’Ss 
a CuristmMas Eve Ages 4-8. February, $1.00 








sanford Violets Are 
Blue 


By MARY KENNEDY << 
Illustrated by HELEN STONE 





@ Mary Kennedy has caught the beat of the six- 


Nn succe year-old’s world, and recorded it with just the right 
Dame blend of tenderness and humor. 
: ‘Brid Ages 6-8. March, $2.00 


Stories of Love 


Edited by ALICE 1. HAZELTINE 
and ELVA S. SMITH 






\ 





one 
yp water il 
— ® Younger than springtime is this collection of stories, 
pe om plays, and poems with romance as their theme. By 
zines am the distinguished editors of the CHristMas and 
owman Easter Books OF LEGENDS AND STORIES. 
00, amc 4 


Ages 12-16. February, $3.00 
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Guided Missiles 


By FRANK ROSS, JR. 


@ The new book by the author of 
THE YOUNG PEoPLE’s BOOK OF 
Jet Propu sion. Includes all the 
latest information on rockets, tor- 
pedoes, etc. Illustrated with au- 
thentic photographs. Jr. High and 
High School. March, $2.75 


The Seeret Three 


By ELEANOR HUBBARD 
WILSON 


e@ The story of three boys in a 
New York suburb who form a 
club organized around special 
dates on a Secret Code Calendar. 
Illustrated by the author. 

Ages 8-11. June, $2.50 


Hot Corner 
By ROBERT SIDNEY BOWEN 


e Story of a third-baseman by 
the popular author of Batt Hawk 
and PLaverR-Manacer. Jr. High 
and High School. March, $2.00 
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NEW Books TO GUIDE THE HOME CRAFTSMAN 





Tailoring for the Family 


By Bonnie Goodman ° This is a 
“how-to-do it” guide on making tailored 
and semi-tailored garments for everyone 
in the family. In simple non-technical 
terms Miss Goodman explains and illus- 
trates every step from taking measure- 
ments to adding the final professional 
touches. April, $6.35. 


Woodworking Projects 


By J. Everett Tolman © The ama- 
teur carpenter can make twenty-five small 
pieces of furniture by following the 
clearly-dimensioned drawings and accur- 
ate instructions in this book. Full lists of 
all necessary materials are provided. Cloth 
bound, 81/,x 11 inches, March, price to 
be announced 


NEW BOOKS OF POLITICAL OR LITERARY INTEREST 





State and Local Government 
By Cullen B. Gosnell and Lynwood Holland 


e The authors tell how our state and local 
governments work and how they cooperate 
with each other and with Washington. Civil 
and states’ rights are also treated. March, $6.65 


Reading and Vocabulary Development 
By Christian O. Weber @ This book fea- 


tures exercises to build reading skill and 
command of words. It includes both word- 
study material and correlated reading exercises 
March, $2.65 


English Masterpieces — Volume Viil 


Edited by Maynard Mack, Leonard Dean, 
and William Frost ¢ An extension of the 
recently-published series, this volume includes 
essays, letters, and other distinguished prose 
from the fifteenth-century to the 
present. Among the authors represented are 
Malory, Lyly, Bacon, Pepys, Bunyan, Dryden, 
Defoe, Johnson, Boswell, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, Carlyle, Newman, Ruskin, 
Pater, and T. S. Eliot. There is an illuminating 
March, $3.00 


selections 


critical introduction 


NEW BOOKS ON BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 





Agricultural Marketing 
By Adlowe L. Larson ¢ A _ well-known 
agricultural economist describes the market to 
which agriculture sells, marketing agencies, 
eral marketing procedures, specific ways to 
t standard commodities, and marketing 
March, $7.00 
industrial Pricing 
and Marketing Practices 
By Alfred R. Oxenfeldt © Treats both 
economic theory and actual industrial pro 
cedures that play a part in setting price levels 
Many concrete examples show how theory is 
reflected in practice. April, $7.65 


Transient Analysis 

ia Electrical Engineering 

By Sylvan Fich © The firs: engineering text 
t treat both classical analysis and operational 
methods. February, $7.35 


problems. 


Machine Drawing 


By Deane Lent ¢ Treats the procedures for 
developing the design and working drawings 
for a new machine. Abundant reference ma- 
terial is provided. April, $7.65 


Elements of Television Systems 

By George E. Anner ¢ An advanced-level 
text planned to permit studying the basic prob- 
lems of any TV system independently, without 
taking up the broadcasting of the signal by 
radic. It includes a section on color television 
March, $10.35 


Thermodynamics of Fluid Flow 


By Newman A. Hall ¢ The first treatment 
of fluid motion analysis from the standpoint of 
thermodynamics; both aeronautical 
and mechanical engineers. March, $7.35 


useful to 


ALL published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 





Prices subject to library discount, with educational price and discount to aceredited educational 


institutions on orders for classroom and/or educational use 
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Joseph 


YSTIC as well as man of affairs, the author 

of many CIO-PAC pamphlets and chief super- 
visor of the Federal Writers’ Project has just com- 
pleted ‘‘a rather large work” on the folklore of the 
Bible, scheduled for publication this year. 

Joseph Gaer was born on March 16, 1897 in a 
little Bessarabian town, and there he spent the first 
fifteen rag of his life. It is described in his two 
novels, The Legend Called Meryom and Heart upon 
the Rock. His parents, Solomon and Naomi (Shkol- 
nik) Fishman, belonged to a religious group who 
revered the Book of Splendor, a mystic commen- 
tary on the Bible, as much as the Bible itself, and 
: their son has been interested in Biblical lore and 
' commentary ever since 
In 1913 young Gaer came to Winnipeg, Canada, 
where he attended school, going on to the universi- 
ties of Minnesota and Southern California, but not 
taking any degrees, although he was an instructor 
in literature for University of California extension 
courses from 1930 to 1935. In 1923 he married 
Fay Ratner, a London-born sculptor and painter. 

Gaer’s first book, The Magic Flight (1926), was 
followe d by The Legend Called Meryom (1928), 
‘a first novel of some beauty and more than ordi- 

nary distinction,’ according to Eugene Lohrke in 
Books. The New York World called it, ‘a fine 
sombre picture of a little known part of pastoral 
Russia.” Gaer also contributed short stories, ar- 
ticles, one-act plays, and poetry to the Menorah 
' Journal, the New Masses, the Reflex, the Bookman, 
the Southwest Review. and the Dial when it was 
edited by Marianne Moore. He published The 
Burning Bush in 1929, the first edition of the fre- 
quently revised How the Great Religions Began in 
1930, and The Unconquered in 1932. 
y Gaer left his California teaching post to become 
editor-in-chief of the New England Guides and 
chief field supervisor of the WPA Federal Writers’ 
' Project from 1935 to 1939. Washington: City and 
Capital (1937) had to be written, according to the 
m editors’ preface, ‘while material for state guides, 
' pouring into the Washington office sometimes at 
the rate of 50,000 words a day, was edited.” 













































‘ Other government jobs followed, as consultant 
for the Farm Security Administration (1939-1941); 
special assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury 
(1941-1944); and consulting expert in education 
to the War Finance Division of the Treasury De- 
partment. During this period he also wrote books 
on popular meteorology, such as Fair and Warmer 
(1939) and Everybody's Weather (1944); con- 
sumer problems (Consumers All, 1939); farm se- 
curity (Toward Farm Security, 1942); and social 
security (What Uncle Sam Owes You, 1943). 
When the Political Action Committee of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations began to pour 
forth pamphlets to enlist the ranks of labor in 
Roosevelt's fourth presidential campaign, Gaer was 
in the forefront of the battle, and his First Round 
(1945) is a collection of these. ‘In both its dedica- 
tion and conclusion it is apparent that the author 
is completely committed to the philosophy and 
work of the PAC,” wrote S. D. Alinsky in Book 
Week, while the Springfield Republican thought it 
a “valuable book, within the limits of a partisan 
presentation.” 
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gone through numerous printings 











JosEPH GAER 


A seasoned pamphleteer, Gaer now bec: 
founder and director of the Pamphlet Press 
division of Reynal and Hitchcock 
next year the publishing firm of Bon 
changed its name to Gaer Associates, In 
has published Hunter College's Professor 
Somerville’s The Nature of Peace (1949), wh 
argues for the Soviet Union's peaceabk t 
and other books. 

Our Lives (1948) was a collection of An 
labor stories, edited by Gaer, described by 
brary Journal as ‘thirty-two stories from Sherw 
Anderson to Thomas Wolfe, select 
Strate that important American writers frequent 
concern themselves with the lives of An 
workers.” 

The title of Heart upon the Rock | 
bolized the faith of Hannah, a woman ina R 
Jewish village, whose children had left 
America. It is ‘a touching book, sim 
ing, about a formal pattern of life whi 
virtually disappeared from the world 
viewer in the Herald Tribune Book Reviet 

In How the Great Religions Began, w 








story ‘simply, entertainingly, instru 
erently,”’ according to the Saturda) 
erature. 





Mr. Gaer has just started work on a: 
lical work of large scope which will take about 1 
years to complete. His home is in the Riverds 
section of the Bronx, New York City. The Ga 
family also includes a daughter, Elsa, now Ms 
R. Duncan Luce, who graduates from Radcliffe th 


year and has started her first novel; and a so 


Paul Joseph, a student at Music and Art Hig 
School, who is “interested in art, football, at 
food,” according to his father. 
EARLE 


F. W 
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by MARTIN L. 
INTRODUCTION BY ERIC PARTRIDGE 


| Dictionary of the Arts 


WOLF 














Here is a dictionary, not merely of art, but of 
all the arts, covering not a period, but the 
wide sweep of the world’s civilization, with the 
emphasis placed upon practice rather than upon 
theory. Only to theorists and historians are 
theories either interesting or important; it is 


practice, whether in- 
stinctive or arising in 
theory, which is ulti- 
mately important. There 
are, needless to say, 
other works in which 
many of these terms are 
to be found. Where this 
book differs from all 
the others is in this: 
whereas they treat of 
the arts of perhaps the 
English-speaking coun- 
tries or, at best, of those 
countries along with the 
Continent of Europe, in 
short the arts of the 
Western Civilization, 
this book treats of the 
arts of the entire civil- 
ized world and also of 
much of the so-called 
uncivilized world 


First work of its kind 


in more than a century, this book sets forth 
clearly and compactly the materials, terms, im- 
plements, techniques, etc., 
arts, along with definitive and descriptive treat- 


ment of all schools and movements in esthetics. 


is furnished. 








PROF. MARIO A. PEl, 
Columbia University 
“The Dictionary of the Arts will 
prove to be a most useful work of 
reference for anyone engaged in 
the pursuit of any of the arts, for 
the etymologist and _ litterateur, 
and for the scholar in general. It 
is comprehensive, and both accu- 
rate and complete.”’ 


PROF. CARROLL C. PRATT, 
Princeton University 
‘““An extremely useful and valu- 
able work which will be of assist- 
ance to large numbers of people in 
various disciplines connected with 
art. The achievement of making 
the definition brief and yet de- 
tailed enough to include all essen- 
tial variations of meaning is espe- 
cially noteworthy.”’ 





of all aspects of the 


almost forgotten 


of the past—those 


A complete and highly serviceable cross-index 


This dictionary covers all periods. The broad 
scope extends from the crude sculpture of the 
prehistoric cave-dweller to the creations of the 
modern studio—from the pyramids and temples 


of ancient Egypt to the 
fabulous Potala of for- 
bidden Tibet—from the 
painting techniques of 
the early Chinese dynas- 
ties to the newest mate- 
rials and processes 
known—from the prim- 
itive African drum to 
the symphony, opera 
and ballet of today. 
The countries and 
regions whose arts are 
considered include 
India, China and Japan, 
Siam, Morocco, Tibet, 
the Moslem world, Ma- 
laya, Latin America, 
Israel, Oceania, Russia, 
and many others. The 
major Western civiliza- 
tions are dealt with in 
full detail. Likewise 
amply set forth are the 


native artistic achievements of the great cultures 
familiar as well as those 
including Sumerian, Baby- 
lonian, Chaldean, Etruscan, Assyrian, Cartha- 
ginian, pre-Columbian in America, old Chinese 
and Indian, Egyptian, and more 


More than three-quarters of a million words! 


Thousands of the terms defined do not appear in any 
English-language dictionary, abridged or unabridged! 


Publication September, 1951 


Regular price on publication—$10.00 = 


Special Pre-Publication Offer—$7.95 


(pre-payment desired) 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


15 East 40th Street 


Publishers 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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Shirley 


66Q‘HE can mix a batch of concrete, a pan of 

biscuits, or the ingredients of a historical 
novel with equal skill. In fact, it is the training 
received in the former that enables her to enjoy 
and do the amount of research necessary to turn out 
one historical novel about every two years.” 

Shirley (Louise) Seifert was born May 22, 1888 
in St. Peters, Missouri, which is a whistle stop near 
her maternal grandfather's big farm in St. Charles 
County. Her father, Richard Seifert, was a native 
of Hanover, Germany, the locale of his formal 
schooling. When he was sixteen, his father took 
him to a magistrate, had him renounce all allegi- 
ance to the German Empire and sent him to Amer- 
ica to become a citizen of the United States. He 
was a maintenance-of-way man for the Burlington 
Railroad when he discovered Anna Sanford and 
“incorporated her into his American dream.” She 
was a Yankee, so dyed in the wool that she couldn't 
even learn to say the letters of the German alphabet. 
Mrs. Seifert is still alive and very lively. 

One of the three modern Brontés, Miss Seifert 
agrees with her sisters Adele and Elizabeth Seifert 
Gasparotti, . writing is hard work indeed. She 
has loved it, however, since early childhood, when 
she approached it somewhat obliquely by being the 
storyteller of the family. 

Both at home and in school the wonderland of 
books was part of daily living. “I think family 
background, always lined with books, had much to 
do with events and persons influencing my choice 
of a lifework,” she wrote recently. ‘Several teach- 
ers, in high school particularly, were inspirations.” 
Her first two years of high school were spent in 
Washington, Missouri; the last two at Central High 
in St. Louis when the family moved to that city. 


While at Washington University, also in 
St. Louis, she majored in classical and modern lan- 
guages. Extracurricular college life included a 
“declamatory contest’’ in which she won a prize, 
and cheering herself hoarse at football games. Now 
and then she reported for the student paper, joined 
Pi Beta Phi, and did ingenue roles in the big an- 
nual plays. In a National Oats contest, she won 
$20 for a jingle the lines of which she composed 
while pressing a party dress. Some of that money 
went toward paying for her sheepskin. In 1909 she 
was graduated with Phi Beta Kappa. 

After teaching school for three years and not 
liking it too well, she worked in St. Louis. Two 
courses in journalism and the encouragement of 
two professors were immediate spurs to trying her 
hand at writing. An article accepted by Popular 
Science Monthly brought her $3. In 1919 the 
American magazine paid $100 for “The Girl Who 
Was Too Good Looking.” That was her first short 
story success. Since then stories and articles have 
appeared in many national magazines, including 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies Home Journal, Satur- 
day Evening Post, and Scribner's 

As a novelist she is pre-eminently interested in 
old records, reading carefully preserved diaries, 
consulting early documents, newspapers, and let- 
ters. Such research has resulted in eight historical 
novels: Land of Tomorrow, The Wayfarer, River 
out of Eden, Waters of the Wilderness, Those 
Who Go against the Current, Captain Grant, The 
Turquoise Trail, and The Proud Way. The last 
was a choice of the People’s Book Club. It deals 
with the romance of Jefferson Davis and has been 
dramatized on The Cavalcade of America; and 
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Seifert 


SHIRLEY SEIFERT 


both The Proud Way and Captain Grant have been 
translated into Braille 

Of Miss Seifert’s latest book, The Turgu 
Trail, V. P. Haas wrote, “Because she is a skil 
and careful craftsman, Miss Seifert’s story i 
interesting but it seemed to me that she never ir 
vested her emotions in the characters of this stor 
as she did in Manuel Lisa in Those G 
against the Current.” Of this last, Page (¢ 
wrote, “In six hundred tightly packed pages M 
Seifert recreates the land and the t 
Manuel Lisa lived. In all these pag 
little space for his inner life. 

Miss Seifert has blue eyes, gray hair, wei 
little over 130 pounds, and is 5’ 5” ta 
most emphatic in her wish that her surname 
correctly pronounced: ‘“‘Sigh-fert, please, not See 
fert."" Her political affiliations are of a very in 
pendent Republican nature. She asserts that st 
definite opinions, to the embarrassment of her re 
tions. “I think I'm still a member of the Author 
League,” she said not long ago, “but following a 
disagreement I'm not sure. 

Although brought up in a Methodist en 
ment, she has no church connections. Her fav 
recreations are motoring, music, and gard 
She likes to help with any building job t 
progress, and in the home maintained by he 
mother, sister Adele, and herself in Kirkwood, Mis 
souri, there are always several. In her I] 
free time she enjoys traveling, meeting new peop 
knitting, talking, and sewing. She has lect 
the historical novel at various writers’ conferences 

Twice feted and honored as a St. Louis Won 
of Distinction, she “is a devoted and loyal 
of that city, recognizing all its faults and 
even those if you press me too hard 

Her personal philosophy might be summed up 
with her impression of the future of America: “| 
am no defeatist. When I am doing research for a 
novel, I see how America will work out of its 
present crisis.” HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 
A Check List for Spring, 1951 





Henry E. Sigerist 
A HISTORY OF MEDICINE 
Volume I Primitive and Archaic Medicine. To be completed in eight 
volumes. Illustrated. Published. $8.50 


J. B. Sidgwick 
THE HEAVENS ABOVE: A Rationale of Astronomy 
American Edition by WARREN K. GREEN. A totally new treatment of 
the oldest of sciences and an excellent introduction to astronomy. 
Illustrated. Published. $4.00 


Daniel Aaron 
MEN OF GOOD HOPE: 
A Story of American Progressives. Published. $4.00 


Alfred Einstein 
rquoise SCHUBERT: A Musical Portrait 
skilled Translated by Davip ASco_t. Published. $5.00 
e 1s 
ver in- Edna E. Kramer 
S story THE MAIN STREAM OF MATHEMATICS 
ho G A popular exposition of the fundamental concepts of mathematics. 
Cooper March. $5.00 
s Miss Eleanor and Clarence Birdseye 
which GROWING WOODLAND PLANTS 
oe This handbook for amateur gardeners introduces an absorbing hobby, 
“woodsgardening.” Illustrated. May. $4.00 


ve been 


ighs a 
She is Phyllis Hartnoll, Editor 

rs be THE OXFORD COMPANION TO THE THEATRE 

ere A one-volume encyclopedia of the theatre in all countries, covering all 


Bev periods. June. $7.50 


t he Rachel Carson 
sem THE SEA AROUND US 
e All that is humanly interesting and significant in the life history of the 


wiron- ocean. Drawings by KATHERINE L. Howe. June. $3.50 


— Phyllis Bartlett 
— POEMS IN PROCESS 
~ he Essays on how a wide range of British and American poets have com- 
1, Mis- posed. May. $3.75 
— | Bradford Booth, Editor 

P THE LETTERS OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


red on : 
wendess All the Trollope letters that have come to light so far. Illustrated. $7.50 


/oman 


citizen OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


liking 
114 Fifth Avenue «+ New York 11, New York 
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BALLET FOR BEGINNERS 


By Nancy Draper and Margaret F. Atkinson. Covers basic ballet 
positions, practice methods, how a ballet is created, how this art form 
began; gives synopses of romantic, classic, and modern ballets espe- 
cially appealing to children; includes a dictionary of ballet terms. 
Over 100 photographs plus helpful posture and position charts. 


February 19. $3.75 


THE BASE-STEALER 


By M. G. Bonner. Illustrated by Bob Meyers. This story, packed with thrills for 
baseball fans, is the first book for young people to give an authentic account of the 
extensive activities of the Police Athletic League ‘and the inside story of how it 
operates. March 19. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


COWBOY JAMBOREE? WESTERN SONGS AND LORE 


By Harold W. Felton. Musical arrangements by Edward S. Breck. Illustrated by 
Aldren A. Watson. Foreword by Carl Carmer. Tw enty favorite cowboy songs espe- 

cially arranged for young people, together with interpretive text describing and 
enlarging upon the particular phase of cowboy life presented in a given song. A 
beautiful book. April 16. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


COW CONCERT 


Written and illustrated in 3 colors by Earle Goodenow. This original picture book 
by a new and talented author-artist tells the amusing story of a little Swiss girl who 
trained her father’s cows to make wonderful music with their bells. 

April 16. Ages 4-8. $1.50 


PAGAN: A BORDER PATROL HORSE 


By Colonel S. P. Meek. A dramatic story of a horse and his master, and their work 
together, rounding up smuggled aliens, in night skirmishes with dangerous smugglers, 
trailing a murderer, and fulfilling other hazardous duties as members of a little. 
heralded but important Government Service. March 19. Ages 12-up. 


LET’S GO CAMPINGS A GUIDE TO OUTDOOR LIVING 


Written and illustrated by Harry Zarchy. An expert, with years of practical 
experience in crafts and hobbies, discusses the problems of the camper and shows 
him how to solve them with ease and speed. Scores of helpful diagrams and drawings. 

March 19. Ages 12-up. $3.0 


New Editions of Old Favorites 


MAGIC HOOFS: HoRSE STORIES FROM MANY LANDS. Selected by Phyllis R. Fenner. !/lu- 
trated by Henry C. Pitz. A new edition of a distinguished anthology originally 
published under the title, There Was a Horse. March 19. Ages 8-12. $2.50 

FREDDY GOES TO THE NORTH POLE. By Walter R. Brooks. IIJustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
Originally published as More To and Again, this book presents Freddy, the popular 
pig, as the head of Barnyard Tours, Inc. April 16. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


A LITTLE BOY LOST. By W. H. Hudson. Illustrated by A. D. M’Cormick. A new 
edition of Hudson’s classic for young and old alike. April 16. $2.00 


A LITTLE MAID OF VIRGINIA « A LITTLE MAID OF VALLEY FORGE. New ly- illustrated 
editions of two favorite stories by Alice Turner Curtis. Illustrated in three colors 
by Sandra James. March 19. Ages 8-12. $2.00 each 


Send for free catalogue of Borzoi Books for Young People 
ALFRED-A-KNOPF, Publisher, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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rills for whe WOO 


t of the 
rv CHARLIE CHAPLIN By Theodore Huff. His life and loves, synopses of all 


how it 
. $0 BR “a, the movies he ever made—plus 150 pictures from Chaplin films. March 27th. $4.50 


AMERICANS IN GLASSHOUSES 


atedby & By Leslie James. American manners and morals through English eyes. “Amazingly 
gs espe: \ funny.” — Virginia Kirkus. Ready $2.00 
ing and vy GEORGE PRICE’S COLD WAR 

song. A By George Price. Satirical drawings of the American scene — with the sting of a 
- $3.00 ~ { Daumier. Text from Shakespeare. March 15th. $2. 


HOPALONG-FREUD and Other Modern Literary Characters 


ire book By Ira Wallach, author of How to Be Deliriously Happy. Through today’s best-sellers 
rirl who with scalpel and shotgun — historical novels, Hemingway, Eliot, Cerf, etc. March. $2.00 


Suse A CHILD’S GUIDE TO A PARENT’S MIND 


By Sally Liberman, with Drawings by Kiriki. Text and pictures show why parents act 
that way. April. 


cir work \ STATEMENT ON RACE By Ashley Montagu, author of On Being Human. 


lugglers, 
a little HN 

». $250 New Books in the Life of Science Library New Books in the Great 
JAMES LIND: Religious Festivals Series 


‘ \ Founder of Nautical Medicine MUHAMMADAN FESTIVALS 
practical By Louis H. Roddis. Illus. Ready $3.00 By G. E. von Grunebaum. Illus. March. 


4 PAUL EHRLICH $2.50 
r aa \ By Martha Marquardt. Illus.Ready $3.50 GREAT CATHOLIC FESTIVALS 
3 \ PARACELSUS: Magic Into Science By James L. Monks. Illus. April. $2.50 
\ By Henry M. Pachter. The colorful > FOR YOUNG READERS 
er. Illus- \ Renaissance physician and scientist. NOW READY 
riginally \ Hus. April 4. $4.00 SNOWY: The Story of a Polar Bear Cub 
is $2.50 \ COOPERATION AMONG By Jan Vlasak and Joseph Seget. iho 


10-15. Many pictures. : 
r ANIMALS: with Human Implications 
tedo By W. C. Allee. Revised and brought ROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 


; popular up-to-date. I//us. April. $3.50 WORLD’S RELIGIONS 


2, $2.50 By Royston Pike. Ages 11-15. Illus. $2.50 
TWENTIETH CENTURY EURO- 


A new PEAN ECONOMIC HISTORY Story Biography Series 
6. $2.00 By Dr. Paul Alpert. From World War I THE PEASANT BOY WHO 
lustrated to now. Ready Text $3.75. Trade $5.00 BECAME POPE: Story of Gerbert 
ee colort THEBOOK of tne JAGUAR PRIEST By Harriet Lattin. Ages 11-15. Illus. 


2.50 

00 each By Maud Worcester Makemson. The $ 

hidden life of the Maya under Spanish HUDSON OF HUDSON’S BAY 
domination. Illus. March 15. $3.50 By J. M. Scott. Ages 11-15. Illus, $2.50 


— along Schuman: ° 20 E. 70th St. * N.Y. 21 


Popularization of the important UNESCO statement on race. Ready $2.00 




















in Canada: Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 
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Two Authoritative Reference Works 















BOUTELL’S RN 
MANUAL OF HERALDRY | cooross xore: the comeaponte 


Wilson Library Bulletin are open t 
(Recommended by Mudge) debate and comment. The Editor 


~y ji opinions expressed in these columns. } 
New Edition. Revised by 


Cc. W. SCOTT-GILES On the Public Library Inquiry 












S To the Editor: 





TWENTY EIGHT COLOR PLATE SS : 

FOUR HUNDRED AND FORTY SIX The staffs ot public libraries all over 
niente sind fe ae are, no doubt, as busily engaged as ou is yea 
TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS reviewing the survey made by the Social Scien 

Research Council which is now known so wi 




























Ever since 1863 when Boutell’s Heraldry as the Public Library Inquiry. The first forun mee 
first appeared it has been a standard work ing which the staff of the Library Associat 

on the subject. It has passed through twelve Portland, Oregon, held struck so many sparks ths 
editions and now C. W. Scott-Giles, one of the resulting conflagration threatened to consun 


the younger school of English heraldists has = — _— ere and halt our stu 
” : . “ ” oo: righ rere. e qu 1 Ww srovoked the r 
modernized it. Although the “modern” side § a€ question which provoked 
“ ‘ ara heated discussion was, naturally, the one wh 
of heraldry has been dealt with very fully 


y : : to do with the function of the public library. W 
the essential features which have made shall be its role? 





previous editions of Boutell so famous have Borrowing from an outstanding thinker, Ja 
been retained. The book includes a com- Barzun, the problem is fundamentally one of { 
prehensive glossary and index. ing culture and remaining democratic. Or, | 
; ; j elegantly, in the terms we used most frequently 
Cloth, size 642x9% ins. $10.00 our discussion: giving the taxpayer his mone 
worth and at the same time a higher st 





which to judge the value of the goods 


Our primary concern is as librarians, but se 
VJ; darily as members of our complex democratic s 
ety, and any answer we propose must, as emp 


NATURAL HISTORY | siz< it cur siscussion, be involved wit i ie 


as a social institution and hinges n 


From Amoeba to Man statement and definition of its objectives. Is t 
function of the library to be solely reationa 


Edited by W. P. PYCRAFT wholly cultural and educational, or is it rathe 
, F composite of these? And where shall the 
emphasis be placed ? 











TWELVE COLOR PLATES From the standpoint of recreation, how 
OVER 900 ILLUSTRATIONS IN and how flexible shall be our interpretation 
THE TEXT. 960 PAGES role? How far shall we go in meeting t f 

er’s private conception of what constitutes rect 
tional reading? If, as implied, we feel obliged t 
let those who pay the piper call the tune, then, 2 








Written by several distinguished authors 












each an acknowledged authority on the in the case of commercial media, i.e. movies, 1a 
group on which he writes, this is a well television, publishing, we would supply what t 
planned reference book written in as non- public demanded. Following this argument 
technical language as its subject matter seems no logical basis for excluding anything t 
allows. library's users wanted, be it comic books, true 


“Its comprehensive and unified plan, its magazines, or the like. If the public library ope 
. . , : viii ates thus, can it hope to attain any higher leve 
weight of authority, attractive style, wealth And if so, how can we meet the criticism of socis 
ol interesting detail and 900 illustrations, scientists and psychologists who insist that a s 
make it essential.’"—American Association of the disorder in society is the immaturity of 
for the Advancement of Science. members as evidenced partly by the low level 
the fare offered by commercial media? My ow! 
feeling is that the argument: the taxpayer pays for 
the library, therefore we must give every taxpaytt 
something for his money on his own terms, is nt 


valid. The taxpayer is asked to pay for many things 


f yhich he see lerive no direct, persona 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., INC. | | ici itwtsc wit ses “ocny sm 
79 Madison Ave. New York 16, N.Y. benefits the individual. 


Turning to its role as a cultural and educati 
institution, we should find room for little a 













Cloth, size 64% x9 ins. $7.50 
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ment. But even there we have disagreement on 
emphasis. We cannot evade responsibility toward 
that portion of society which is in a present or 
continuing stage of education. W hile that portion 
includes a wide chronological and social span, it 
isn't, unfortunately, very numerous; probably not 
even a majority of that 10 per cent of the total 
population which uses the public library. I feel it 
is of vital importance to be more concerned with 
these than with purely recreational readers. They 
often have as little access to any library as those 
who read or would read for recreation. 

A separation of the functions of the public 
library is, however, not possible. We can’t say, as 
a cultural and educational institution it must do 
this, and as a recreational institution it may do 
something else. This is a false dichotomy. The 
library is one whole. Its recreational role is in- 
dissolubly bound to its cultural and educational 
role. The public library has a responsibility toward 
society to act as an instrument for raising its cul- 
tural level. We cannot contribute to that “low- 
grade literacy” or that social irresponsibility which 
are marks of an immature people. 

FRANCES M. POSTELL, Assistant 
School Service Division 


Library Association of Portland, Oregon 


For Budding Authors 


For information about the second annual Univer- 
sity of Connecticut writers’ conference—five days of 
lectures and workshops (June 25-30) dealing with 
criticism of manuscripts and critical reading of texts 
in poetry and fiction—write R. W. Stallman, Box 
U-56, University of Connecticut, Storrs. 


Annual Conference 


The sixteenth annual Library Conference of the 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
scheduled for July 16-21, immediately after the 
ALA. Conference, will deal with the subject of 
scholars, librarians, and booksellers in the new half 
century. For further information address the Dean 
of the Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois, or Professor Pierce Butler, 
Director of the Conference. 


A Tithe 


Arthur Koestler, Graham Greene, John Dos 
Passos, James T. Farrell, and Aldous Huxley, 
founders of the Fund for Intellectual Freedom, 
have pledged fixed percentages of their incomes to 
telieve exiled writers so that they may return to 
creative work. The number of these writers is 
limited, it is stated, and effective help is possible. 
Most of those who are in this country “are con- 
demned to a degrading and sterile existence of dis- 
guised beggary- in one form or another’; the ma- 
jonty are still in Europe, mainly in D.P. camps. 
_ Any writer can become aemember of the F.LF. 
oy pledging at least 10 per cent of his royalties 
‘tM a certain territory (American or European 
toyalties, for instance) or from a particular work. 
The assigned percentage should be diverted to the 
Fund for Intellectual Freedom, Mrs. H. R. Knicker- 

er (voluntary executive secretary), 269 Pier- 
mont Avenue, Nyack, New York. 
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Publishers of Good Children’s 
Books for Seventy Years 














A Brand New Edition of 


THE FAIRY CARAVAN 
By BEATRIX POTTER 


Out of print for 

many years, we pur- 

chased the rights to 

this book from the David 

McKay Co., and have re- 

issued it in a new and improved format. In 
this longer book for older children Beatrix 
Potter again conveys that deep understand- 
ing and love of animals and the countryside 
that has endeared her “Peter Rabbit Books” 
to generations of children. 


Cloth, size 534 x 8% $2.50 
ANIMALS 


FROM EVERYWHERE 
By CLIFFORD WEBB 


In this New Edition the text has been 
entirely re-written but all Clifford Webb’s 
lovely pictures, twelve in color, and seven- 
teen in monochrome have been retained. 
Ages 4-8. 

Picture Boards, Cloth back, 834 x 1114 $2.00 


THE NORTH POLE 


BEFORE LUNCH 
By CLIFFORD WEBB 


A Re-lIssue—New Format. One of those 
tall tales little children tell one another. A 
picture story book with 24 striking drawings 
in four colors Cloth, size 8%x7% $2.00 











FREDERICK WARNE & CO., INC. 
79 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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The World’s Largest Publisher of Sport Books 
JANUARY to JUNE 


ANN PILLSBURY'S BAKING BOOK 


The finest recipes from a famous test kitch- 
en, plus the 100 prize-winning recipes from 
the Ist Grand National Baking Contest. With 
time-saving, foolproof directions. 

January 25 Illustrated $3.95 


BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS (revised Edition) 
By WILHELMINE E. MEISSNER 
and ELIZABETH YEEND MEYERS 


Completely revised with the latest rules, 
techniques and tactics. Detailed explana- 
tions, plus diagrams and special material for 
player and coach. 


January 25 Illustrated $1.50 


BASEBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 


By ETHAN ALLEN 
Designed and illus. by TYLER MICOLEAU 


Text and illustration go hand in hand in this 
first of a new series designed for beginner 
and inexperienced coach. All fundamentals 
carefully presented. Special chapter on strat- 
egy. February 15 Illustrated $1.50 


AMERICAN RACE HORSES, 1950 
Edited by JOE H. PALMER 

The annual illustrated history of the Amer- 
ican Turf and Steeplechasing devoted to two 
and three-year-olds and Handicap horses. A 
special chapter for each horse gives all perti- 


nent information and photograph. 
March 16 Limited Edition $20.00 


BARNES ALL-STAR LIBRARY 
Joe DiMaggio - Stan Musial 
Ralph Kiner - Ted Williams 
By TOM MEANY 


A new 50-cent series designed especially for 
the young fans who want permanent biogra- 
phies of star athletes. Action photos, com- 
plete records. March 22 Illustrated $.50 ea. 


A. $. BARNES AND COMPANY, 


THE OFFICIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF BASEBALL 
By HY TURKIN and S. C. THOMPSON 


In records, statistics, pictures, diagram 
everything about baseball is covered. Cop. 
tains the vital statistics and playing recor 
of every man who ever played in a majc 
league game. Pre-pub. $4.50 April 23 $5.0 


THE BIG OUT—«a Barnes Sports Novel 

By ARNOLD HANO 

The exciting, heartwarming story of a big 
league catcher who was banned from organ. 
ized baseball and his struggle to vindicate 
himself. For fans of all ages. April30 $28 


MOST VALUABLE PLAYER SERIES,199 
Phil Rizzuto by JOE TRIMBLE — | 
Jim Konstanty by FRANK YEUTIER 


Authorized biographies of the “Most Vale 
able” baseball players of 1950 in both th 
National and American Leagues as chosen 
by the Baseball Writers’ Association d 


America. May17 $2.50e08 
GOOD HEALTH FOR YOU 

AND YOUR FAMILY 

Edited by E. PATRICIA HAGMAN, Ed2. 


A complete guide to family health and sal 

ty that will help you avoid illness and howe 

hold hazards. Prepared from publications#l 

the Health and Welfare Division of the Me 

ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
June 14 Illustrated 


SOFTBALL FOR GIRLS (revises Edition) 
By VIOLA MITCHELL 


Completely revised for current rules. 
June 21 Illustrated 


101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.% 
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ah low-cost Recordak Film Reader 


especially designed for Libraries 


Here—at surprisingly low cost—is a high- 
quality Film Reader that makes it possible 
for even the smallest libraries to enjoy the 
advantages of using Recordak microfilm copies 
of their favorite newspapers. 

Just look at some of the important features 
of the Recordak Film Reader, Model MPE... 
features that give you faster, more convenient 
film reference at a new low cost: 

@ It’s extremely compact . . . fits on a desk 
(or table) top. And it weighs less than fifty 
pounds, which means it can be moved about 
at will to suit your convenience. 


@ It has a reflection-type reading screen 
conveniently located at desk level. Its matic- 
finished surface minimizes glare . . . is shielded 
on 3 sides against room light. 

It has a fixed magnification ratio of 19 to 1 
especially practical for reading newspaper 
pages photographed at reduction ratios of 16 
to 1 or 20 to 1. 

It keeps your film in sharp focus at all times— 
when you’re whisking through a roll . . . or 
concentrating on one “page.” 

It has an improved “travel”? mechanism which 
allows you to advance or rewind your films 
smoothly, swiftly. 

Write today for complete details on the 

Recordak Film Reader, Model MPE . . . and 

the advantages of using Recordak microfilm 

editions of your favorite newspapers. 


Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


=RECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Originator of modern microfilming— 
and its library application 


**Recordak” ts a trade-mark 


RDAK FILM READER 
ODEL MPE 


RECO 
just 


to.b. nearest Recordak Branch Office 








What do you 
know about 
French-speaking 
People? 


It has probably never occurred 
to you that on this continent there 
are millions of individuals, regard- 
less of racial origin who read and 
speak the French language. For 
their benefit we have published a 
second edition of “Les Biogra- 
phies Frangaises d’Amérique”, (A 
French Who’s Who). As its name 
implies it consists of biographies 
of prominent French-speaking 
personalities in North America, in 
the realm of Art, Science, Indus- 
try and Commerce. This book is a 
MUST for libraries desirous of 
possessing informative data con- 
cerning this important element of 
North America’s population. 


This book has over 900 pages of 
reading matter and about 900 pho- 
tographs. Its size is 8% by 5% 
inches. It’s strongly bound in dark 
blue simili-leather. On the outside 
front cover is a map outlined in 
gold of the North American conti- 
nent, showing with gold-fleur-de- 
lis where French-speaking people 
are grouped. The printing is on 
fine paper in clear, legible type. 
The text is written in easily under- 
standable French. 

It’s the only book of its kind 
on this continent published in the 
French language. This work will 
be found useful for reference in 
every library, university, college 
and high school in the United 
States and Canada. It will prove 
interesting for anyone learning 
French. 

Price $15.00 


LES JOURNALISTES ASSOCIES 
Suite 3, La Patrie Bldg. 


Montreal, Canada 
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Fundamentals 
ot World 


Organization 
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by WERNER LEVI 


A book that offers fresh in. 
sight into the possibility of one 
peaceful world. Dr. Levi anal- 
yzes the basic human problems 
that must be considered realis- 
tically in order to build a world 
organization that can function 
successfully. 


Antidemocratic forces can be 
prevented from controlling the 
future course of world events 
only if plans are made now for 
a realistic world organization. 
The plans must be based on 
recognition and knowledge of 
all the problems involved. 


Dr. Levi’s approach to the 
broad subject of world organ- 
ization is analytical, in contrast 
to most previous studies, which 
have been historical or descrip- 
tive. 


Werner Levi, associate pro- 
fessor of political science at the 
University of Minnesota, has 
studied in five European coun- 
tries. He is the author of 
A merican-Australian Rela- 
tions and of numerous articles 
in the field of political science. 


$3.00 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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lefcoy | i MORE AND MORE > 
Libraries 

Everywhere 
ARE TURNING TO 
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in with p n 
The simple, distinctive design of 


lifelong service... is an added 2 
appearance of any library. 











LEFCO adipic: et annie: 
is available for IMMEDIATE DELI 
Special finishes available oii 


SEND FOR LEFCO’s 
LIBRARY FURNITURE BROCHURE — L -2 > 


Write for your copy today You'll find this 
bulletin a convenient form of reference 
for your librory needs 


LEFCO EQUIPMENT 


A DIVISION OF LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. 











CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE LIBRARY FURNITURE 


36 WEST 20th STREET © NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Beadwork in color! 


Now, for the first time, Indian groups 
can have a complete book of Indian lore 
that shows in beautiful colors how to 
make authentic Indian beadwork! They 
will be enthusiastic about this rare new 
book with its wealth of usable material 
for hundreds of fascinating beadwork 
designs. 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN 
BE ADWORK 


W. BEN HUNT and 
J. F. BURSHEARS 


132 beadwork designs in full color! 
More than 100 black and white 
applied designs! 
Photographs of Koshare Indian 
dancers in full costume! 

19 working drawings of fundamental 
constructions! 

Size of pages: 9 x 12 inches. 





The book itself is as colorful and 
picturesque as the Indian ceremonial 
dances which the authors know so well 
from their personal contacts with tribes 
all over the country. It contains both 
simple and complicated geometric and 
floral designs and rosettes worked out by 
various Indian tribes such as Sioux, 
Cheyenne, Uie, Lake Indians, Blackfoot 
and Apache. 

Also included are a short history of 
beadwork of the American Indian and 
discussion of types of beading and looms. 
Here, too, are tips and hints on bead 
selection, sewing, and treatment of ma- 
terials, so that any boy or girl can learn 
the craft quite easily 

All craft leaders and hobby- 
ists will welcome this unusual 
book on American Indian Bead- 
work. It is the answer to their 
many requests for reliable pat- 

terns, methods, ‘and information on this 
great art of the Indian so expertly 
presented here Price, $5.00 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
1103 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. 
1949 $175 
A Brief for Corporation Libraries 
1949 $175 
Classification Schemes and Subject 
Headings List Loan Collection, 
Rev. Ed. 1949 $1.25 
Contributions Toward a Special | 
brary Glossary. 2nd Ed. 
1950 $1.25 
Creation & Development of an In- 
surance Library. Revised Edition, 
1949 $2.0 
Employers’ Evaluation of Training 
for the Special Librarian. 
1948 
Fakes and Forgeries in the 
Arts. 1950 
List of Subject Headings for 
Chemistry Libraries. 1945 $1.5 
Numerical Index to the Bibliog- 
raphy of Scientific and Industrial 
Reports, Vols. 1-10. 
1949 $10.00 
Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and 
Public Welfare. 1937 $1.0 
Source List of Selected Labor Sta- 
tistics. Rev. Ed. 1950 $175 
Special Library Resources. v.24 
1946-1947 $22.9 
Subject Headings for Aeronautical 
Engineering Libraries 
1949 $4.00 
Union List of Technical Periodi- 


cals. 1947 $6.00 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 
Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special. Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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$175 | 


aries, | 

i GLASS-CLEAR PLASTIC. Cardboard thickness ; durable, rugged. 

ection, CUSHION-SOFT BACKS. Sturdy plastic backs and hinges; elec- 

$125 | tronically bonded ; no thread, no rivets ; kind to furniture. 

al Li- DURABLE. Strong metal channels and locking beams built to wear. 
. Heavy rigid covers and flexible plastic backs ; no peeling ; edges can- 

$1.25 not fray nor become porous; no glue to attract rodents and vermin. 

had Non-inflammable, non-toxic. 

$200 ATTRACTIVE. Periodicals displayed in original coverpages. 

aining CLEAN AND SANITARY. Covers washable with soap and water. 

SECURE. A simple 2-screw adjustment locks the periodicals in 
I J ec | 

$1.00 place; screws cannot be reached except with a special key supplied 

Fine free with each order. 

ba INTERCHANGEABLE. Visible magazine covers eliminate title 
as stamping; interchangeable within each of nine size groups. 

‘$130 ping; interchangeable within eact grouy 

bliog- EASY TO OPERATE. Periodical replacement a matter of seconds. 

Astrial ECONOMICAL. Longer wear, inviting initial cost ; saves money as 

well as inconvenience, time and effort in repairs. 

510.00 

ubject 

© and 

$1.0 

r Sta- 

$1.75 

2-4. 

522.90 


utical , = ; ; ie 
Merador Corp. Patent applied for Write for further information and price list. 


bie ie MARADOR CORPORATION 


$6.00 See a 6831 San Fernando Road 
Glendale 1, Calif 
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“Check These FIRSTS!!! 
| tn Gaylords’ #51 Catalog... 





ON PAGE 16 — CATALOG 
GUIDE HEADINGS: Inex- 
pensive printed sets for use 
in Tilted Tab Guides. 












ON PAGE 33- 
MULTI-RECORD 
ALBUM 















See these new 
items and hun- 












ON PAGE 43 — 






ON PAGE 30 — EXTRA dreds of other es- 

LONG RESERVE SPEEDY BINDERS ow PAGE 49 = sontiols for your 

BOOK CARDS AND READERS’ GUIDE library in our new 
GUIDES BINDER catalog. 








Gaylord E204; wc. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. ey dele Gio), Fao Vai 2 














7 
: 


Books... and Sewice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 


College book orders. 












We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 








333 E. Ontario St. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago 11, Mlinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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‘FREE-STANDING 


STACKS VIRGINIA 


MULTI-TIER STACKS 
CARRELS 


SEMINAR STUDY ROOMS:® 


CONVEYORS 


VERTICAL FILE 32 PRODUCTS 
SYSTEM 3 


Orange — Virginia 


STACK 


You may now call on Vir- 

ginia Metal Products for FREE 

advisory service and planning at 

any time. VMP, as the outstanding 

leader in application, service and manu- 
facture of up-to-date library bookstack equip- 
ment, is ready to help you. VMP has clearly 
illustrated its modern designs of these 
products in a new 195! Catalog prepared for you. Be 
sure to get your FREE personal copy by 
writing to VMP now. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Product Information Dept. 


60 Hudson St. New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me my free personal 
copy of VMP’s New Library Catalog. 


NAME___ 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


KEEP PACE WITH VMP...and PROGRESS 
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FROM LONDON 


The Queen Mary docked in February 
with stocks of the 1951 editions of: 











Year Book 


and Guide § Year Book 
to and Guide 


Southern to 


* Eas 
Africa ast 
With Atlas 878 pages Africa 


$3.00 
With Atlas and Folding Map 
482 pages $3.00 











¢ Recommended by both Mudge and Minto, these 
Guides have been the standard reference source for 
African facts and figures for many years. Both 
books have an atlas of sectional maps in color and 
both contain much interesting historical data. 


© Other material presented covers a wide range of 
subjects: topography — climate — resources — gov- 
ernment—travel—hunting— game preserves—flora 
—fauna—monetary and other standards—principal 
cities — points of interest — costs, and many other 
interesting and essential facts for the merchant, 
banker, traveler, and student. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK 52, N. Y. 
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CLUTCH HITTER 


by Richard Wayne 


A fast-moving Sports story for 
boys 12 to 16 about Mike Tracy, 
just out of the Navy, and his 
Career with a Professional hase- 
ball club. As Mike’s fortunes 


rise and fall, 
there js plenty 
of action and 
good baseball. 
Publication, 
March 79th. 
2.50 
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FROM THIS DAY 
FORWARD 
by Jessica Lyon 


Lovely Ginny Kerr js reluctant 
to trust her love for Grant Jordan 
because of her own Parents’ 
failure jn Marriage. How she 
finds the solution to her Problem 
and becomes a happy, mature 
Person is written With clear jn- 
sight by the author of For A 
WHOLE Lire- 
TIME. A junior 
novel for girls 
14-18, Publica- 
tion, March 19th. 
$2.50 
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No more messy shellac! 


PLASTI-LA 


In Ready-to-Use 12 oz. Spray Dispenser 
Protects books, maps, artwork, posters. Cleaner, easier, quicker, 


TRANSPARENT 
BOOK SPRAY 


more effective than shellac. Dries in a minute. One can coats 


over 750 book spines. 


$1.95 each 


Quantity Discounts > @ 





LIBRARY SERVICE 


DIVISION OF BRO-DART INDUSTRIES @ 62 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 





AN ABC OF “TELLING ALL” ABOUT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


PUBLICITY PRIMER 


Attractively printed in two colors 


This third edition includes a section on school 
library publicity, a practical publicity calendar, 
and bibliography. Contents include helpful sug- 
gestions on such problems as: 


103 pages, $1 


BUDGET TACTICS 





REPORTS, LISTS, BOOKMARKS 
POSTERS 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 
EXHIBITIONS 
LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS | 
PICTURES 
PUBLICITY RECORDS 


SCHOOL BOARD, FACULTY, STUDENTS 


PUBLICITY ROUTINES 


speaker on public relations and publicity at library schools, meetings, and 


| 
| 
The author is editor of the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN and is a well known | 


classes in various parts of the country. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 950 UNIVERSITY AVE., NEW YORK 52, N. Y. 














American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and _ public 
schools request us to make recom- 
mendations for head librarians and as- 
sistant librarians in all fields of library 
service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 
THE American College Bureau operates 
in all divisions in the University and 
College field, while the affiliated office, 
Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in 
educational work from preschoo] through 
college and university. Both organiza- 
tions are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librari- 
ans for we have a large library division 
and librarians are continually registering 
for advancement. 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, III. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
sued. “Want Lists” solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N.Y 

















How to Become an American Citizen 


Revised 6th edition of this standard work o 
citizenship by C. Myers’ Bardine Latest 
changes. Includes Constitution, Declaration 
Actual Papers, much patriotic material. Illus- 
trated. Durably bound. $1 per copy : ith 
400,000 DPs and 600,000 other aliens, a timely 


book. 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bldg., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16 
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LADDIN BOOKS ARE ALL WAYS BETTER 
Perhaps I'll bea RAILROAD MAN 


written and illustrated by Ray Bethers 

A fascinating survey of oll phases of this great and vital industry, including 
the fun to be had with model railroading. Through the use of simple text 
and detailed, interpretive illustrations, Ray Bethers has made Railroading 
a provacative and intriguing study for young people. This is the third volume 
in the popular PERHAPS I'LL BE. . . series. 

Trade Edition Board and cloth backstrip, $1.75. Library Edition Cloth, $2.25 


LUCKY PENNY 
by May Justus illustrated by Frederick T. Chapman S LUCKY PENNY 
Jimmy Greer was an unhappy and lonely boy until the day he found a 
new friend and a lucky penny. From then on his luck began to change. 
The fun and adventures shared by Jimmy and his friend, Davy, in the hills of 
Tennessee, make a thoroughly enjoyable story of a warm and understanding 
friendship. Written-by May Justus, an outstanding author of children’s books. 
Cloth $1.75 


PITCH PINE TALES 


by Howard R. Driggs illustrated by Lorence Bjorklund 
Twelve exciting and wholly authentic stories of pioneers, Indians, traders 
and cowboys, as told around the pitch pine fires. Boys and girls will be 
thrilled by the realism of these tales, and the stirring events recounted 
will stimulate their pride ahd interest in America’s brave beginnings. 
Cloth $2.00 
At All Bookstores * Write for Free Illustrated Catalog 





ALADDIN | Tele) 43 - 554 Madison Ave. - New York 22, N. Y. 
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We Are Moved... 


... with deep gratitude for your confidence and patron- 
riences age. Your increased demand for quality Demco Library 
ipplied ‘ ae : , 

ogs is- Supplies, for use in libraries all over America, has made 
ted. it necessary for us to move into these larger quarters in 
, N.Y. Madison. Demco’s new, expanded facilities are now at 


nf your service. 


itizen O 
"ate Temeco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


laration, 
NEW QUARTERS ENLARGED QUARTERS 


a timely 2120 FORDEM AVENUE 89 WALLACE STREET 
MADISON 4, WISCONSIN NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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RAN TTS TS 
LIBRARY REVIEW: 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 


Edited by R. D. Macleod, F.L.A. 














CORD OOOO OOD CLD OLS 


HIS YEAR British libraries are celebrating 

the Centenary of the public library movement. 
In the intervening years British librarians like 
I<dward Edwards, James Duff Brown, Ik. A. Say 
age, L. Stanley Jast, Arundell [sdaile, Richard 
Garnett, John Willis Clark, Sir Frederic G. Ken 
yon, W. C. Berwick Sayers, L. R. McColvin, and 
many another have made important contributions 
to library science and technique. And for about 
twenty-five years this magazine has been in the 
vanguard of the movement, and has_ published 
articles by every British authority in the library 
field, as well as representative articles by librarians 
in France, Germany, Russia, Bulgaria, Holland 
South Africa, Australia, Canada and the United 
States. It will be gathered that though it has the 
British angle, it has its eyes on the ends of the 
earth. 
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A new volume begins in 1951, and you are 
invited to subscribe. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow C.1., Scotland 


Subscription: 3 dollars per annum (by cheque or money order 
or draft). Post free to any part of the world 
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Basic Library Items 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 
by Charles Darwin 
sprint of the original edition, this 
wins epochal book as he first presented 
it to the world. $3.75 
THE NEW PHYSICS 
by Sir C. V. Raman 
spects of science by one of the great 
Teraicists of ‘the world, Nobel Prize winner and 
liscoverer of the Raman Fffect. $3.75 
JOHANNES KEPLER: Life and Letters 
by Carola Baumgardt - 
Introduction by Albert Einstein 


st biogre i a , the voluminous 
he first biography to employ t 
eemmendence which Kepler conducted. $3.75 


THE EDUCATION OF MAN 
by Heinrich Pestalozzi 
this material of the great Swiss teach- 
i eave before been available in English. 


$2.75 
LETTERS OF ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 
Edited by Eva Ingersoll Wakefield 
Preface by Dr. David S. Muzzey 
These letters reveal for the first time the rich 
and many-faceted personality who was one of 
the vigorous vital forces in the growth of the 
American spirit. $7.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 


15 East 40 Street New York 16, N. Y. 








ABOUT TO MAKE 
WEAVING HISTORY! 


Here's the BEST! The outstanding 
book on weaving and weaving proc- 
esses ever compiled, it’s a real ‘‘ad- 
venture’’ for weaver and would-be 
weaver alike . . gets the beginner 
off to the right start; also presents 
page after page of revolutionary tech- 
niques never before shown. 

Full of THRILLS! The new & differ- 
ent ‘“‘blended-draft’’ threading tech- 
niques with 50 original examples of 
8-harness ‘‘blended’’ patterns and 
swatches ... texture & color by Jack 
Lenor Larsen . . . Swedish originals, 
including work by Margaret Bergman 
. swatches by Northwest Guild 
weavers ... numerous fine examples 
of Canadian weaving .. . traditional 
styles & innovations galore. PACKED 
WITH PROFESSIONAL ADVICE! 
More than 400 pages; over 300 dia- 
grams and photos—30 in FULL 
COLOR! Glossary of weaving terms. 


$12.00 
3 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
For 50 Years The Manual Arts Press 
1860 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, III. 


What 
happened 
after that? 


Jim Kjelgaard’s novel Big Red has be- 
come among young readers the classic 
of Irish setter stories. But when one 
comes to the end of it one wants it to 
go on. Now it does. Boys and girls 
have been begging Jim for this. IRISH 
RED—SON OF BIG RED— is an odd 
dog, kind of “backward” at first, with 
a famous father to emulate. Yet he 
finally achieves greatness, in his own 
way, thanks to Danny Pickett, a boy 
who knows dogs to the very heart. 

April 16th. 224 pages. Cloth. $2.50 


A HOLIDAY HOUSE BOOK 
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UNUSUAL 
PAMPHLETS 


of special interest 
to all libraries 


SECRET CLUB BOOK 


Everything a boy or girl needs to 

know to organize a club and keep it 

going, plus many play ideas. 
48 pages. 


SECRET CODE BOOK 


An amazing variety of codes, 27 in 
all, simple enough for any grade 
school child. Fun, as well as edu- 
cational. 48 pages. 25c 


HOW TO Plan a Successful 
CHILDREN'S PARTY 


Concise guide to parties 6-13. 

tations, decorations, menus, 

prizes, farewell, basic rules. 
64 pages. 25c 


THE SEAHORSE PRESS 
Pelham 65, New York 
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Planned for the Patient 


DEMCO 


. ao i « 
iin i 


'S REVOLVING-TO 


Patients in bed can easily choose their own 
books from the revolving “Lazy Susan” top 
of Demco’s new Hospital Book Truck. Al- 
though it holds up to 135 books and 15 
magazines, this truck is compact enough to 
roll between beds, maneuvering on swivel 
casters at the touch of a hand. Handle and 
book supports fully adjustable. Handsome 
baked-on pearl gray finish lasts through 
years of useful service to both librarians 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND PRICES 


emco 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 











Just Published 


WHO’S WHO IN COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


7th International Edition 


New business-executive index—The 
Catalog of Selected Principal Busi- 
nesses. Over 22,000 biographical list- 
ings. Over 1300 larger pages. 


Also available 
WHO WAS WHO IN AMERICA 
Volume II (1943-50) 


Over 7500 biographies-in-brief of the 
noteworthy Americans last recorded 
in the necrologies of Volumes 22 to 26 
of “Who’s Who in America.” 


WHO WAS WHO IN AMERICA 
Volume I (1897-1942) 
Reprint. 24,000 ‘Who’s Who” biogra- 
phies-in-brief (Vols. 1-21). 1408 pages. 
WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA 
Volume 26 (1950-51) 

Over 46,000 biographical listings. Voca- 
tional-geographical index. 3,348 pages. 


THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 


Chicago-11 U.S.A. 








Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing. The leading wu- 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today's 
needs. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 
2,300 illustrated. 1,23 


useful words. 


pages. 
WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


terms 
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If you are planning a 


VACATION READING PROJECT 





a. for the children 
SEE SPC MATERIALS AID FOLDER FIRST 





| Baseball Circus 
| Tom Sawyer Western 
Indian Bookshelf 











A postal request will bring our descriptive folder 


STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY INC. 
Box 552 Sturgis, Michigan 











aan CERTIFIED 

ae LIBRARY BINDERY 

today’s 

E 

>,000 en- 

ection of 

d. 1,280 

ymnonyms, a6 ‘ ’ 

and a We're OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 

durable and attractive school and library bindings. 

pA We're YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 

nen ; : ; ; 

oneal methods in tune with modern library requirements. 





ra ademaekers ‘iv: 


THe Geratp F. Sutuirr Co. 
New York Representatives 
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HE Southwestern Library As- field of literature. Years ago ¢ 
wase can choose as a rihry 

meeting place any one of a 
number of fascinating cities, and 
this year the conference was held 
in San Antonio in November. they have considered not only the; 
The last time I was there I ate knowledge of a subject but Ps 
too unwisely and too well of Mexican food, ability to write as well. As a result, ma 


editors of Compton's took ¢ 
position that fine writing and ref 


2 
erence values were entirely co, 


patible, so in choosing contributo, 





and, in consequence, I neither saw nor Compton articles have come to be regard 
appreciated much of the city’s real beauty. as classics—among them Stephen Vir 
On this visit I suffered no such handicap, Benét’s Poetry, Stephen Leacock’s C 


and henceforth San Antonio will have no Djckens, Robert M. Gay's William § 

more enthusiastic booster than I. speare, Carl Van Whaten"s on ate ; 
i was especially interested in the results Car] Carmer's American Folk om a F 

of the San Antonio River beautification Frances Clarke Sayers’ Han C) sal i. 


program. This river meanders through the deities 
business section for miles. In earlier years, 





it was regarded as a general nuisance, a 
especially at flood time. Now it is one of 
the city’s chief attractions. Palms and (>:. of the most appreciative users on 
willows line its grassy banks. Walks have Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia f 
: been built on both sides. Tiny foot bridges a little girl of six whose mother is . 
/ cross the river at intervals, arched so that librarian. During the past year this en “d 
. canoes and small boats may pass beneath lopedia has answered conniien aia 
: them. Charming, winding stairways lead and its pictures have satisfied a cutiosi 


down to the river from the street level, and 
in two minutes’ time you can transport 
yourself from a bustling city to this lovely 
miniature Venice. 


about hundreds of things which the d 
has had no opportunity to see. In th 
process of answering questions and findis 
pictures, the mother, of course, 
Fact-Index, and the child has grows 
R. HOWARD VINCENT’S Ameri- have implicit faith in it. One day she askec 
can Literature and Frances Clarke “Who made God?” The mother explaine 
Sayers’ Mythology are two new that this was a question that no one coul 
Compton articles added to an already sub- answer. “Not even Compton's spy depart 
stantial list of distinguished articles in the ment?’ asked the child. 









COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINO! 
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The Library and Public Relations” 


By Alma Gilbert Ring * 


N times of crisis, such as now, changes 

occur rapidly. Much of the future will 
depend upon whether the general public can 
be made to see the end results far enough in 
advance to make desirable changes. A large 
art of this responsibility rests upon agencies 
of mass communication, which are in a posi- 
tion to clarify opinions and concepts. 

Along wth film and other visual aids, print 
isamajor means of communication. Reading 
helps to clarify, formulate, and express ideas 
existing in the mind. It is a process by which 
the reader is related to his environment, and 
ilso by which his environment may be con- 
ditioned. Most persons read publications that 
are easily accessible. Normally closer atten- 
tion will be given to material obtained from 
wich sources as the library or respected 
friends. Since the attitude of the source may 
influence the reader's opinion of the pub- 
lication, or even his readiness to obtain and 
rad it, the service librarians give is im- 
portant. 

While the American library system has al- 
ways engaged in education, there has been 
within the past ten years an unprecedented 
change in cultural needs, which libraries have 
xen slow to meet. Though they have re- 
ined objectives and services, such a pro- 
gam has not been sufficiently made known 
w put into actual practice. 

*Study made while doing graduate work in public re- 
i60as at Boston University. 


* Branch Librarian in charge of Adult Work, Schenec 
ady, New York, Public Library 
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The importance of the library today rests 
not exclusively on the number of books on 
the shelves, but rather on its activity in spon- 
soring adult education and community ac- 
tivities. The true function of a library is to 
make the use of books a positive means of 
educational and cultural advance. 


Librarians have not succeeded yet in serv- 
ing the whole public. They do what they can 
for only those who come to them. That prac- 
tice is definitely contrary to public interest and 
to the function of libraries. The library 
should take advantage of its peculiar position 
of already being a cultural center and become 
integrated into the separate programs of all 
community agencies for education. 

As an agency for preserving the democratic 
ideal, the library must supply materials 
necessary for known needs of patrons, and 
must also stimulate those who do not realize 
their educational needs. Few readers take the 
trouble to find particular publications, but 
rather are content with what agencies supply. 
The habit of consulting the public library is 
an educative habit, and in so far as the com- 
munity acquires this habit, it is being edu- 
cated. The library should become as much 
a part of the home as the grammar school. 

In attempting to reach more persons, li- 
brarians must realize that though more funds 
are needed, the best way to gain public sup- 
port for funds is to give better service. The 
people have to be convinced that it is to their 
personal advantage to use the library. The 
success of any library depends upon how well 
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it serves the social need, and keeps the public 
informed. Its ultimate success thus depends 
upon building up and maintaining good will. 
Taxpaying citizens must be made to realize 
that the library is theirs, and is not for just a 
few students. A comprehensive public rela- 
tions program may be the solution. 


What Is Public Relations? 


Public relations is a term much used, or 
rather, misused. It is thought of as publicity, 
and by some as mere high-pressure salesman- 
ship. Before embarking on a public relations 
program, a librarian must understand what 
the term means. 


Public relations, ‘the building of public 
friendships on a lasting basis,”’ + is essentially 
concerned with the actions of individual 
members of organizations and of groups in 
their relations with one another. Perhaps 
there would be more understanding of the 
concept of public relations if it were thought 
of as common sense, and sound human rela- 
tions applied to groups and _ institutions. 
Exactly the same basic rules apply, in this 
matter, to an organization as to an individual. 
If the institution uses common sense in deal- 
ing with patrons, then the public relations 
program is on its way. Thus the institution 
has to consider every action of its employees, 
their manners and attitudes in dealing with 
one another and the public. 


Management is ultimately responsible for 
policy and for making it effective through 
cooperation of staff and employees. It is 
therefore essential that management be on a 
friendly, respectful basis with employees. 
When the two are working together, public 
relations is on a sound footing. Public rela- 
tions thus begins at the top. However, every 
member of an institution, in whatever capac- 
ity, must be considered as a public relations 
representative of the organization. There 
must be true honesty of purpose and action 
that will inspire the respect of all who come in 
contact with the institution. Good public 
relations is actually so easily attainable that it 
is difficult to see why the term is spoken of 
with confusion. 

To begin a public relations program, long- 
range planning is essential. The officials must 
first study strengths and weaknesses of the 
organization. From this, public attitudes 
must be determined, so problems may be 


discovered and defined. When facts have 
1 Wright and Christian, Public 
ment, 
p. 1 


Relations in Manage 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1949. 
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been gathered, the objectiv es that the pub 
relations program is to achieve, have to 
outlined. The analysis must study the funds 
mental policies of the institution to determin 
how they fit the objectives. New policies 
having been decided upon, means must 
provided to implement them. That is, med 
must be utilized to explain the policies to ¢ 
public. Since the world, the commu nity, 
the library are all changing, this must ~ 
continuous process. 

Serving the public is the ultimate end, }; 
therefore necessary in preparing a public 
lations program to know the con 1POsition ar 
attitudes of the different publics to be se 
To them the policy must be stated in exp 
terms, and must be followed faithfully. 

Since the employees represent the librar 
most often, it is essential that the organizatioy 
be well knit and satisfied. 
ministration has to analyze employee attitud 
as well as those of the public. The majo, 
needs of the employees, such as security, sa 
isfaction, and representation, have to be take 
into account. At all times employees must 
kept informed on new policies, so they c 
interpret them to the public with courtesy ar 
interest. 

The more formal publicity prograt 
consist of informing the public about f 
and activities of the institution through 
media. Publicity is a tool of public relation 
but never a substitute. The best pt bli 
by word of mouth. What will be 
the organization, then, depends upon 
tions. 

The library is in a particularly ad 
tageous position in that it is already estat 
lished in the community. However 
favored position must be maintained if 
library is to continue its activities The prot 
lem is how the library is to interpre 
community its aims, practices, and 
achievements. One fundamental 
see that books do not become fixtures 
shelves but are utilized by an_ increasit 
number of readers. The function of the 
pope is to assemble the best from the outpu 

por pag presses and also film laborators 
and to distribute them to the people. It is on 
of the few institutions that can provide educ 
tional service to adults as a central functios 
rather than as an addition to other tasks 
should therefore have a definite sense of put 
pose, and not fear to lead in that purpose 

The library can enter into these educations 
endeavors only when it is aware of the aims< 
its community residents, and 
threats to their mental and material stability 


Therefore the a 


conscious 
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At present, most library programs are not 
ound because they supply materials only to 
already educated people, and not to plain 
“Mr. Jones.” They are libraries, but not com- 
munity institutions. As one librarian put it, 
“We want to reach only significant people. 
My thesis is that all people are significant, 
and only when that is realized can progress 
be made. 


Who Uses the Public Library 


In 1945 the total number of registered bor- 
rowers in libraries of the United States was 
22,890,988. Of this number 65.5 per cent 
were adult and 34.5 per cent juvenile. On 
the average most libraries serve about 20 per 
cent of the population. Of this mk cent, 
ysually at least 40 per cent are students; 14 
per cent are housewives; 8 per cent are pro- 
fesionals; another 8 per cent are clerks; 
5 per cent are skilled tradesmen; 6 per cent 
are unskilled laborers ; and the remainder are 
either not classified as to occupation or are 
unemployed. 

It is noted that the use of the popular li- 
brary declines after patrons reach the age of 
thirty. This is not because of lack of educa- 
tion, since in all only 4 to 5 per cent have 
completed even trade school. The problem 
facing the librarian, then, is the keeping up 
of interest in books, since all but 5 per cent 
of the population read something, but only 
about half of those read books.? 

As a basis for book selection, a further 
study has to be made regarding characteristics 
of patrons. In a survey of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, it was found that 55 per cent of 
patrons were male. It was also observed that 
§§ per cent of readers come to the library to 
get something to read with no specific title in 
nind. Here is fertile ground for the progres- 
we librarian to give readers more and better 
oral and visual guides to exploration. 

Accessibility is a definite condition of the 
total use made of a library. Over a quarter of 
those having only grammar school training 
mye never used the catalog. Teaching them 
how to use it would lessen the verbal de- 
mands made upon assistants. Evidence shows 
tutther that high-school graduates are rela- 
twely small consumers of either books or li- 
dary facilities.* 

Ina study of 16,000 readers in New York, 
twas found only half were satisfied with the 
"Haygood, W. Who Uses the Public Library. Univer- 
3 of Chicago, 1938, p. 33. 


"Waples and Carnovsky, Libraries and Readers in the 
“eof New York, University of Chicago, 1939. p. 60. 
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service. One-third had partially fulfilled their 
needs. Fourteen per cent reported flat fail- 
ure. Eighty-five per cent of total complaints 
had to do with deficiencies in book stock. 
Others concerned catalog cards—the filing 
does not follow customary methods, fiction is 
not classified, and notations are confusing. 
There was also a great need for floor plans 
and guides. 

The lack of reading is reflected in public 
attitudes. No American ideal, no plan for 
world order, can succeed unless it has the full 
support of public opinion. There are large 
areas of ignorance and prejudice about for- 
eign and domestic affairs. Only about twenty- 
five out of every hundred voters can be con- 
sidered partially informed.‘ 

One month before Congress authorized the 
Marshall Plan, sixteen out of a hundred vot- 
ers had never heard of it; only fourteen out 
of a hundred voters could give a reasonably 
correct statement of the plan’s purpose.* Un- 
less the people know, democracy cannot flour- 
ish. We have been thrust into the very fore- 
front of world affairs; we have become the 
nation to which others look for guidance. We 
are not prepared for that role; our thinking 
has been outdistanced by the rush of history. 

Libraries must play a vital role in this situ- 
ation. A scientific method of general intro- 
spection by librarians themselves should re- 
sult in a more sympathetic and enlightened 
approach to reading and the problems facing 
the reader. To the degree that the average 
reader is informed about current events, and 
about values of real importance to society, we 
are protected against the designs of unscrupu- 
lous minorities. 


History of Libraries in the 
United States 


From the earliest days of our history, 
Americans were convinced that books are 
vital sources of knowledge, which can lead to 
progress. Thus, even in the covered wagons 
were found books. However, the entire seven- 
teenth and first half of the eighteenth cen- 
turies produced no libraries of great impor- 
tance in the United States.* 

The first library in this area was founded 
by John Harvard in 1638. It included mainly 
theological works. There were also a few pri- 
vate collections. But the concept of the pub- 
lic library was still unknown in the seven- 
teenth century. 

‘Markel, L. Public Opinion and Foreign Policy, Har 
pers, New York, 1949, p. $1, 


5 Preddek, A. History of Libraries in Great Britain and 
North America, A.L.A. Chicago, 1947, 170pp. 
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The ancestor of all North American li- 
braries was established in Philadelphia by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1731. This library was 
dependent upon voluntary contributions of 
members, and was to serve the cultural needs 
of workers, skilled laborers, and merchants. 
It represented the first step in democratiza- 
tion of education. In 1748, the South fol- 
lowed the trend by founding a public library 
on a subscription basis in Charleston.* 

With the birth of a new technological age 
in the 1820's, the need for more library fa- 
cilities was felt. A decisive step was taken in 
1848 in Boston, when a special law was 
ea for the establishment of a public li- 

rary and the levying of an annual tax up to 
$5,000 for its support. It opened in 1854. 
The law was extended to include the whole 
state of Massachusetts, so that by 1875, com- 
munities had made use of it. 

By 1900 there were some five thousand li- 
braries in the country. Today, every major 
city has a library, but the question is: Are they 
meeting the educational needs of the nation? 


Personnel Problems 


The immediate problem is to discover why 
the library is failing to reach more persons. In 
the past, the public library has been too often 
a static institution in community life, because 
library personnel has lacked a sense of direc- 
tion, and has failed to provide dynamic lead- 
ership. For that reason the public is not fully 
aware of the library's services. In Denver a 
survey was taken which revealed that 45 per 
cent of the population did not know that the 
public library in the city was maintained by 
taxes, yet these same persons were fully ac- 
quainted with the problems of the school 
system. This can be laid to the fact that school 
personnel are more numerous and more active 
in the community in voicing their rights.’ 

The impact of the institution on the citi- 
zenry depends upon the superior or inferior 
qualities of the librarians, since they are the 
main point of contact. Yet slight attention 
has been given to the subject of library per- 
sonnel, as evidenced by the absence of litera- 
ture in the field. Only about ten of the large 
libraries in the country have separate person- 
nel departments. 

Professional librarians are usually gradu- 
ates of colleges at which they study courses in 
library science. That includes mainly techni- 


* Ibid. 


* Lester, R 


‘ “What about the Library?" 
Journal, June 15, 


1946, 
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cal matter, such as library organization, ref. 
erence, bibliography, book selection, Catalog. 
ing, classification, government publication: 
and the history of the book.* This course of 
study is in the tradition which began in th 
1880's when the demand was for technicians 

In the 1920's there came a change as th 
institution became more aware of social cop 
ditions. Knowledge of books and people 
began to be stressed, but is still not giver 
the main emphasis. As it stands now, forth 
most part, librarians are preoccupied wit 

aper work. One librarian, in a small sp 
cialized library, spends the whole day seate 
at her desk ordering and classifying books 
while her untrained assistant serves the py 
trons. The latter has no knowledge of whz 
is in the books, she is concerned rather with 
losses and fines. 

This librarian is of the old class— proud 
and complacent in her possession of books 
Other librarians boast of the number of book 
distributed, or readers enrolled. However 
the librarian of the not too distant future 
base his pride on the aid the library can g 
in making the use of books a tool of cultura! 
advance. Students in library schools will hav 
to be taught that books are materials to b 
used, and lost if necessary, instead of being 
cataloged and stuck away on shelves. The! 
brarian, of necessity, must become a psychol 
ogist and sociologist, so as to understand th 
individual and society as a whole. Indeed, : 
course in human relations would be of mor 
value than classification. ‘The man whe 
all head and no heart is a very dangerous | 
brarian.”’ ° 

When there is too much emphasis or 
methods, the user of the service is likely tob 
overlooked. Books and catalogs do not mak 
a library. Its success depends in large mes 
ure upon the personal qualifications of the! 
brarian. The qualities librarians should have 
and which should be developed in training 
are: 

Ability to integrate the library with other 
ty activities 


Intellectual caliber, and education comparab! 
that of other social and educational leader 


A thorough knowledge of local and national x 


sources for education 
Specialized knowledge in chosen fields 
Leadership (A librarian must not be a reclus 
A broad academic foundation.” 

id Simmons College Catalog, Boston, 1949, fF 


* Adams, R. G “Librarians as Enemies 
Library Quarterly, March 1937. p. 330 


” Joeckel, A National Plan for Public Library 
A.L.A. Chicago, 1948, p. 113 
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If there is to be a subprofessional class, the 
uilifications should be the same at a slightly 
lower level. It might be advisable for subpro- 
fessionals to be those training for future ac- 
ceptance into the professional class. At pres- 
ent, training of the subprofessionals within 
the library is not adequate. Members of this 
group are seldom promoted to top positions, 
because of lack of studies in library science, 
though many may be college graduates. Since 
the public thinks of all employees in the li- 
brary as librarians, the level and the oppor- 
tunity for advancement in the subprofessional 
diss should be raised. All, except purely 
derical workers, should have at least four 
years of college. But in future training and 
lection of employees, the ability to think, 
organize material, and to consider the patron 
vill have to be emphasized. 

The technical details of library service can 
dways be acquired on the job, or through 
summer or in-service courses. The important 
factor is to have the desk worker prepared to 
seve the readers. And this should be his 
oly duty at the desk. Record and paper work 
should be left mainly for clerical workers, 
and for hours not at the public desk. 

Another area of difficulty is the training of 
new employees, and explaining to them the 
policies of the institution, so they in turn can 
impart them to patrons. A clear, written 
statement of policies is essential to provide 
employees with an understanding of the ideas 
which guide the administration in its rela- 
tions with them and the public. 

Follow-up procedure is generally the weak- 
st point in the library’s handling of staff.™ 
Unless there is a definite procedure, it is dif- 
fcult not to neglect the assistant and the new 
recruit. Training should continue within the 
library so that old and new staff members will 
have clear objectives and be prepared for 
greater responsibilities. This is especially 
tme in large libraries, where there is a con- 
sant change in staff personnel, so that work 
will not be interrupted. 

The program should be so conducted as 
fully to orient the new employee in his duties 
ind rights in relation to the library. The new 
wsistant should be kept informed of the or- 
unization of the library, its relation to the 
cal government, trustees, appropriations, 
ibjectives, and resources. Secondly, he should 
ve abliged to obtain a complete knowledge of 
cwoks and users, so there will be no failures 

"Herbert, C. Personnel Administration in Libraries, 
ALA. Chicago, 1939, p. 72. 
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in service because of lack of such knowledge, 
plus consideration and tact. It must be re- 
membered that each assistant is the library to 
the confused and uncertain reader who ap- 
proaches the desk. Thirdly, in the conduct 
of training sessions for either old or new 
members of the staff, older systems of in- 
struction should give way to newer ones of 
proved superiority, including group dis- 
cussion. 


Importance of Morale 


The problem goes deeper than training. 
No matter what courses the librarian has mas- 
tered, the service will not be adequate unless 
she is completely satisfied with the institution. 
The responsibility for this rests in an en- 
lightened personnel program. 

Personnel administration is concerned with 
those methods of adjusting the work force to 
the work environment and vice versa, to max- 
imize the creative participation of the indi- 
viduals involved.'* This is an area in which 
most libraries fail, mainly because of lack of 
funds to support adequate personnel admin- 
istrators. However, there are still steps which 
the library can take to provide intellectual 
satisfaction, continued stimulation, and op- 
portunity for individual contributions from 
each staff member. 

The head librarian has much of the burden 
in this matter. He should develop the best in 
employees, stimulate their capacities. It is 
only as the director is recognized as a broad- 
minded, cooperative leader that the library 
will progress. He can bring this about 
through improved means of communication 
and staff participation. Besides visiting de- 
partments, holding conferences and_ staff 
meetings, he should talk personally with as 
many employees as possible, in order to learn 
their opinions concerning library activities. In 
this case, he might also be aided by attitude 
surveys, which at this time few libraries wish 
to conduct. 

Staff participation is essential for institu- 
tional progress. Besides meetings, much can 
be accomplished through suggestion boxes 
and booklets, in which employees are given 
the opportunity to air views anonymously. 
This is an area in which much more could be 
done to break the monotony of library rou- 
tine, without additional expense. Such per- 
sonnel projects, similar to those already 
adopted in industry, would alleviate many 


Personnel Administration in Libraries 


> 


Martin, I 
Univ. of Chicago, 1946, p 
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present morale difficulties, and make the re- 
cruitment of young people into professional 
service much simpler. 

Perhaps, one of the greatest hindrances to 
good library service lies in lack of opportuni- 
ties for advancement. A young girl who is 
not professional, is apt to be given one par- 
ticular task to perform, at which she remains 
for the whole time she is in the employ of the 
library. Because of that, she approaches her 
job with a feeling of drudgery, and an un- 
fortunate psychological situation is created. 

Libraries are cognizant of the problem, as 
evidenced by recent articles in library jour- 
nals. There is an effort to establish a system 
of merit values and graded services. This 
puts employees in jobs in which they will be 
most efficient and happy. A graded system 
does away with overlapping, clarifies services, 
and unifies terminology. The advantage of a 
classified service consists in better organiza- 
tion, clear description of duties, recognized 
qualifications for each position, and a better 
scale of pay. 

In conclusion, a personnel program to cre- 
ate a more harmonious atmosphere for em- 
ployee and public, would consist in: 

Revision in training of professional librarians to 

include more emphasis on human relations 

The similar training of subprofessionals 

Less emphasis on technical details 

Expansion of training facilities for new em- 

ployees ; 

Full explanation of policies to employees 

An over-all enlightened personnel program 

A head librarian who understands the meaning 

of and is emotionally adjusted to the concept 
of progressive administration 

An improved means of communication and staff 

participation 

A system of merit values and graded services. 


Library Publicity and Funds 


The people of any community have to be 
sold the fact that it is to their selfish interest 
to use their public library. Like any business, 
the library needs a good, worthy product, that 
is, service, and then proper presentation of 
that product. Making the right book selec- 
tion, proper cataloging, a clean cheery atmos- 
phere, and well trained personnel are part of 
the product. But it is also necessary to pub- 
licize these services, to show how they meet 
the needs of the town’s residents. 

Librarians have an educational mission: to 
overcome public apathy toward the library 
profession. The state legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania realized this when in 1937, it passed a 
law specifying that its public departments 
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“shall cause to be published for the inform 
tion of the public virtually everything thy 
should enable the people of the state to kee 
informed of its operations.” ' 

Publicity is the business of inform 
people about the activities of an institutigg ; 
order that they will understand, appreciate 
and have confidence in that institution. | 
general, public libraries have been slow ; 
take advantage of the best modern publ 
methods, reluctant to take time out from a: 
loging to furnish the community with as f 
an account as possible of activities, need 
purposes, and potentialities. If the libray 
to be used by more persons, as is hoped 
brarians need not be above using the nec 
sary techniques of advertising services. The 
should speak out well and often in pub 

The publicity department should be a set 
rate ofhce within the organization, with 
director responsible only to the head libri: 
ian. The position should be filled 
time person, experienced in the fields of b 
publicity and library science 

Systematic propaganda is obviously ne 
sary. Showing the value of any institut 
essential to the full service it re 
those who support it. Such publicity s 
have the dignity inherent in the nature 
service. The specific reasons for publicit 
to gain financial support, influen 
action, secure public good will, 
books and services, increase circulation 
registration, interest special groups, | 
attendance at lectures and exhibit 
personnel, and direct people to the librar 

Publicity must be continuous and syster 
tized to be effective. The first step in a 
paign is to consider the public who ar 
reached, their numbers, geographical 
bution, history, leaders, organizations 
ways of thinking. Actually a complete sur 
of the community would be in order 
public will probably be found to bh 
general: 


>t rf 


5 
if 
] 


We 


Employees of the library 

Users of the library, broken 
tion, sex, geographical areas, and 

Civic and welfare organizations 

Schools and colleges 

Public officials and professional men 

The man on the street 

The media. 


down 


It can be seen that there is no one put 
there are publics. Librarians have alres 
recognized this fact, when they establist 
different departments 

“Levy, H. P. ‘‘What You Can Do about Pu 
tions,"’ Wilson Library Bulletin, March 1947 


“Wright and Christian, Public Relation 
ment, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1949, p 7 
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The next step is to gather material these 
ublics will use. You cannot sell goods if 
‘ou do not have them, and all the advertis- 
ing in the world is of no use if you do not 
roduce when the patron enters the door. It 
is important not to advertise materials of 
which there are not enough copies. 


What Should This Publicity Be? 


Development of skill in public speaking 
brings the library closer to community lead- 
ers who may be most helpful in aiding the 
organization. “Friends of the Library’ clubs 
may be instituted, and their meetings attended 
by the staff. The first step in the actual pub- 
licity campaign can be said, then, to be con- 
tact with organizations by attending meet- 
ings, becoming a member, and speaking on 
library aims, policies, and problems. Meet- 
ings could even be held in the library halls. 

‘The school and the library are logical allies. 
Information regarding library service may be 
carried by interviews, talks before classes and 
teachers, library days and programs, visits to 
the library, and exhibitions of school work of 
pupils. It might also be useful to teach stu- 
dents how to use the library, and what they 
might obtain there, by the use of slide films. 

Other usual means of interpreting the li- 
brary may also be employed: lantern slides 
in motion picture houses to connect the book 
with the picture which was taken from it; 
floats in parades; posters within the building 
and throughout the city ; question and answer 
series in the newspapers; photographs; ex- 
hibits; library columns in the papers; book 
reviews; and speeches. The actual publicity 
material should be distinctive, meaningful, 
and appealing to nonusers of the library. 

The annual report is perhaps the best op- 
portunity to explain what the library does 
and why. It should be attractive to look at, 
and made readable by the use of straight nar- 
tative, tables, and graphs. It should then be 
given to every patron of the library. If this 
is too expensive, the report should at least 
de summarized in the papers. It brings the 
budget into the open, shows low salaries, and 
what each staff member does. It should be 
read carefully by the librarians, so questions 
tt may arouse will be answered correctly. 


In relation to this a complete mailing list 
should be devised and filed according to in- 
dividuals and organizations.’ To those in- 
duded on the list, annual reports, booklists, 
news, and other material should be sent. 
‘nce libraries have rules, though often too 
strict, it might be well to print them in fold- 
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ers to be given to new patrons and also om 
in trays along with booklists, bookmarks, an- 
nouncements, and reviews. 

The first question of a librarian reading 
this would be, ‘‘How finance such a project ?”’ 
Funds always have been the ultimate hin- 
drance to libraries unless they learn how to 
get along with city officials and the city gov- 
ernment, although the citizen audience is the 
final key to funds. 

As can be observed by study of the legis- 
lative establishment of the library, it is a de- 
partment of the city. It is ironical that dur- 
ing a depression, when its services are most 
needed, the budget is slashed. In building 
up a surplus of materials in readiness for hard 
times, the first appeal is to the city council. 
Therefore, special efforts should be directed 
toward educating this group. 

The primary step is for the library to take 
a firm, united Hea, fos issues pertaining to its 
functions. Education must precede, go hand 
in hand with, and follow legislation if any 
law is to succeed. The library can and should 
actually make a draft of the bill to be pre- 
sented. Facts and figures should be given to 
a steering committee formed for the express 
purpose of working with the council. Pub- 
licity should be timed for action to provide 
the information the voters need. If a candi- 
date is up for election the library should seek 
to secure a pledge of aid from him. Quiet, 
steady, united pursuit of the objective is the 
best policy.*® 

It is also necessary to know how the city 
legislature works, in planning actions. Some- 
times it may be advisable to see the members 
before they convene and point out how and 
why funds are to be spent. The trustees, in 
any case, may be helpful in winning over 
leaders to the library cause. Many civic 
groups would welcome the opportunity to aid 
the campaign. City legislatures will act if 
enough pressure is brought to bear by the 
citizens of the community. 

Therefore, it can be seen that even in secur- 
ing appropriations, publicity is a useful tool, 
provided the over-all public relations pro- 
gram is sound. The library has an obligation 
to show what it can do and does through 
newspapers, films, speeches, letters to the edi- 
tor, and demonstrations. It should go all out 
to explain the issues as they arise, and to 
enlist support. The support of the American 
taxpayer can be won for ideas that will im- 
prove his personal, family, or civic life in a 
cultural or educational way. 


 Rossell, B, S 


Working with a Legislature, A.L.A. 
Chicago, 1948, p. 13 
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How Does Your Library Look? 


By Helen M. Focke * 


;AAVE you really looked at your library 

lately, or do you just scurry in the door 
intent only on the lateness of the hour, the 
job for the day, or the board meeting due 
tonight? How long has it been since you 
have studied it as if you were a stranger on 
his first visit? Have you ever considered how 
it looks to those who pass by without coming 
in? 

You have, without doubt, been thinking 
and working hard on your library's public 
relations program. Have you considered its 
physical appearance from your public’s view- 
point? First impressions and attractive ap- 
pearance are as important with libraries as 
with people. 

In years, at least, many of our libraries of 
the Carnegie and pre-Carnegie era fall in the 
category of the ‘ladies of uncertain age’” who 
in popular fiction (and too often in fact) are 
characterized by carelessness and peculiarity 
in appearance, psychology, and general atti- 
tude. Even some of our more modern ones 
are sometimes forgetful. 

There comes that fatal time in almost any 
woman’s life when something makes her look 
at herself in a mirror, illumined by the cold 
light of day, to see herself as others see her. 
What she sees, we hope, will make her take 
herself in hand and do something about it. 
So it is with libraries. Visits to library build- 
ings around the United States and Canada 
will soon convince anyone that many libraries 
(actually the librarians within them) need to 
take off their rose-colored glasses of self- 
satisfaction, or more serious still, their blind- 
ers, study the situation, and get busy. 

Let's draw a few analogies between the 
“ladies of uncertain age’’ and our libraries. 
Perhaps the first one is that of age itself. 
Many of the most serious offenders among 
our libraries are those whose ages are in the 
forties and fifties. Many were not even origi- 
nally gifted with what is nuw considered the 
ideal face and figure. Now they seem to have 
given up all hope. 

First of all, look at your library from a 
distance, as if you had never seen her before. 
What is the general impression? Even if she 
is not handsome, is she friendly and inviting, 


* School of Library Science 


Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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or is she mouse-like and retiring under a grey 
growth of ivy, or is she a slattern with dmb 
exterior and a heavy coat of city grime? Per 
haps she is overdressed, and dripping with 
unnecessary fuss and feathers (urns, fan 
balustrades, steamboat Gothic gimcracks, old 
fashioned battered flower beds, and unkemp: 
lawns littered with paper) 


A Close-U p 


As you get closer and can see her face 
her expression winning and enticing (hos 
pitable and easy entrance) or is there a grin 
repellent look about her (a look of inaccess 
bility caused by high steps, ponderox 
doors) ? How are her eyes? Are they inter 
esting to look at, do they show the life behin 
them, or are they covered with the film 
years, blighted with unsightly 
shelves, or hidden behind a fringe of vine 


growth 


How is her complexion—grimy, streake 
battered, and pock-marked, or does it g 
some indication of care? How is her lipst 
(Is the front door freshly painted and reas 
ably clean?) Is her make-up suitable, or ha 
she tried to cover up a weather-beaten fa 
with injudiciously applied paint or trim whic 
only accentuates deficiencies ? 

What about her dress? A fairly 
letter in the Ladies’ Home Journal describe 
many small town libraries as looking “as if 
they were personally decorated by Queen V 
toria the week after Albert died.’’ Is that the 
way your library looks? Is she a study ir 
dusty grey, beige, brown, or olive green, and 
an example of gloom, or does she dress with 
a pleasing, cheerful color scheme? Does she 
change the color scheme once in a whil 
Does she affect a multitude of tired frills 
furbelows? Perhaps she wears an 
sary and motheaten piece of fur (a moose 
head or bearskin) or some very venerable 
feathers (stuffed birds), some large 
antique jewelry (a dusty plaster cast of Mil 
ton or the Winged Victory), or a ragged 
Paisley shawl (hung as a tapestry on the 
wall). 

Does she show the usual fault of having 
put on weight so she is bulging at the seams 
Perhaps some seams are even broken (so her 


(Continued on page 512) 
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The Other Side of the Desk 


By Dorothy M. Cooper * 


ws friends and influence people by 
letting them bounce criticisms off your 
suggestion box! Lunch with the Ladies Musi- 
cal Club is a good start in public relations, 
but your hostesses won't tell you to your face 
what they would be delighted to express 
anonymously, and you won't learn many 
things good for you to know. We wouldn't 
for the world encourage or condone poison 
pen letters, but it’s a fact that people like to 
beef about their troubles and hand out advice, 
especially when they can’t be challenged per- 
sonally. If you ask for it with no strings 
attached, you'll get it and get it again from 
their uncles and their cousins and their aunts. 
Along with the standard gripes you'll find 
some very sound remarks on what you are 
doing or not doing to please your public and 
serve your community. 

If you answer the criticism and take action 
on the suggestions, you will inevitably attract 
attention and interest as an institution which 
really means “This is your library—We want 
to serve you."” Your patrons like to have a 
hand in running things; it makes them feel 
important and necessary. The chronic 
grouches can even take pride in the library 
as something to shake their heads over. Every 
library, public or institutional, is controlled 
by its patrons, but only remotely in the last 
analysis through representatives. Invite your 
public to criticize, and you appeal to a uni- 
versal and irresistable desire to ‘let me play, 
too,” which is, after all, the basis of any suc- 
cessful community enterprise. 

And it’s fun for the library, too. Perhaps 
you didn’t realize that your patrons find the 
monumental stone pile you work in as ridicu- 
lous and inefficient as you do. And did you 
know that they are as dissatisfied as you with 
the book budget? A suggestion box is no 
good if you just read the contents and toss 
them into the “‘circular file.” The comments 
have to be answered, the criticisms met, the 
advice acted on, and the praise acknowledged 
—and publicly too. Nobody is going to take 
you seriously for long unless he can see re- 
sults. Your patron demands the courtesy of 
an answer, and what's more he wants some- 
thing done now about those broken down 
pencil sharpeners. 


* Assistant Chief Circulation Librarian, University of 
Washington Library, Seattle. 
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“Are you now, or have you ever been a 
dissatisfied library patron?” With this sixty- 
four-dollar question pasted on the suggestion 
box near the catalog, we invited student 
comment on and criticism of the University 
of Washington Library. The sincerity and 
seriousness with which the students re- 
sponded gratified and amazed us. In a month 
we received approximately 115 communica- 
tions, and only three of them were of the 
so-called humorous type. Every second or 
third day we cleared the box and posted on 
the main bulletin board a list of the comments 
and our answers. All signed contributions 
received personal letters as well. The con- 
tents of the suggestion box were sometimes a 
headache, often amusing, and always fun. In 
fact, the desire to clear the box and see what 
was inside became almost as compelling as 
the crossword puzzle vice. No sooner had we 
labored to answer one batch of notes and post 
the results than we itched to see what would 
come next. 

Since the sign on the suggestion box defi- 
nitely appealed to the dissatisfied patron, it is 
not surprising that the majority of contribu- 
tions were complaints. However, every now 
and then some kind soul would take the 
opportunity to praise our service, or to say 
thank you for some special effort on our part. 
After sweating out the answers to a series of 
damnatory remarks on our service, book col- 
lection, and building, we got a lot of sly fun 
by appending the bouquet for the day with 
the answer, ‘Thanks for them kind words”! 


Librarians Are People 


Although it couldn't be said that our pa- 
trons jostled one another to read the bulletin 
board, there were always two or three going 
over the notice, “From the Suggestion Box.” 
Sometimes we found marginal notes added 
by an appreciative reader. They enjoyed 
being met on their own ground too, with a 
light answer to a flippant suggestion. One 
young man, evidently driven to the wall by 
the architectural absurdities of our building, 
poured out two pages on the advisability of 
bombing the present structure and erecting a 
new one. We replied that we refused to 
answer on the grounds that we might incrimi- 
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nate ourselves. Later we learned that we had 
made a friend for life—he hadn't before 
realized that librarians are people and have 
a sense of humor. 


And Students Are People 


And the librarians learned something about 
the students. One of the most fervently writ- 
ten criticisms dealt with the untidiness of the 
entry hall which some students use as a lunch 
room, smoking room, and general social hall. 
We had long ago thrown up our hands in 
despair over its appearance, and it was a sur- 
prise to find we had sympathizers among the 
students. The campus newspaper even ran an 
editorial on the “pigsty in the library,”” and 
appealed to student pride to keep the entry 
clean. No visible improvement has resulted, 
but at least the germ of public opinion was 
born. The anticlimax occurred the same day 
the editorial was printed. We drew from the 
suggestion box a precisely written little note, 
supposedly from a careful housewife, deplor- 
ing that dust on the tops of the chandeliers 
in the lobby could be seen from the second 
floor by anyone walking downstairs! We ges- 
tured feebly at the editorial, and murmured 
something about swallowing the camel and 
straining at the gnat. 

While running the suggestion box had its 
humorous side, it was mainly a serious busi- 
ness, and we made an honest endeavor to en- 
courage students to participate in library 
affairs. We tried faithfully to show them 
that the library is their business by answering 
their questions, carrying out their sugges- 
tions, and explaining seemingly senseless 
policies. The greatest number of suggestions 
concerned building and equipment needs— 
pencil sharpeners, clocks in the main reading 
room, regulation of heating, and better lights. 
We set up more pencil sharpeners, installed 
two readable clocks in the reading room, had 
the thermostats set for warmer weather, and 
improved the lighting. There was little we 
could do to meet the demand for more books, 
but we could and did explain where the 
money for books comes from. Perhaps some 
of those students will be legislators some day 
and will remember the gaps in our book 
collection. 

One important result of the suggestion box 
was a revision of library hours. Heretofore 
we have always been closed on Sundays. This 
is a hardship for many students who work at 
night and on Saturday. Several requests came 
for Sunday opening, and finally a student 
organization, concerning itself with univer- 
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sity policies, asked for a discussion of the 
matter. Library representatives talked it oye, 
with them, and we made arrangements ; 
open the library on Sunday afternoon begin 
ning the next quarter of the school year 
We believe that the suggestion box has ; 
permanent place in the library and fills ; 
definite need as a public relations measug 
It all adds up to this: we have friends oy 
there on the other side of the desk who onl 
need an invitation to come round to this sid 
and talk it over. Some of them want explan, 
tions, some need help, and many have idea 
we can use. If we don’t seek their friendshiz 
and cooperation, our library is the loser 


HOW DOES YOUR 
LIBRARY LOOK? 


(Continued from page 51 
books are piled up on floors, and tables 
has she obviously refused to throw away a 
thing and therefore been forced to pil 
on top of layer? On the other hand, perhap 
she has become anemic through the years, s 
that she shows signs of malnutrition and p 
erty (worn-out books, few new ones) 
she streamlined, comfortably rounded 
obviously under control ? 


Does she give the impression of 
grooming? Is her coiffure lopside 
straggly (crooked pictures on the wal! 
uncared for plants in pots)? Does her 
show (is there unnecessary display 
working parts of library processes)? Are th 
buttons on her blouse loose or off (files half 
open, handles off catalog drawers)? Are her 
stocking seams crooked and do her heels nee 
straightening? (Is the furniture 
arranged, are the floors worn down?) 

And finally, what about her smile? 
it light up her face with a big welcome and ¢ 
look of cheery greeting (good lights 
staff) or is her face frosty, dull (poor light 
and overshadowed by a scowl whict 
SILENCE ? 

Major surgery is so often thought of as th 
only remedy, and most libraries cannot affor 
the surgeon for a real face-lifting. Remember 
—with libraries, as with ladies, cleanlines 
the elimination of unneeded frills, stream 
lining, and a judicious selection of attractiv 
color will go a long way in improving a pla 
appearance, and if there is added a cordia 
smile people will never notice that the fe 
tures are ugly, but will respond with pleasur 
to the welcome. 
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Color in Libraries 
By Alfred Howell * 


FRHAPS at no time in the history of mod- 
ern man has color been given so much 
consideration in its application to the many 
needs of life as at the present time. Industry 
has found that through proper use of color, 
working efficiency has greatly increased ; that 
oreater security for the worker in the reduc- 
tion of accidents is evident on every hand, 
ind the morale of the worker considerably 
enhanced. Schools are discovering that prop- 
et color balance in the classroom not only in- 
creases light reflection, but creates a greater 
feeling of tranquility and emotional stability. 
The psychologist and physiologist turn to 
color and its use as a means of relieving nerv- 
ous strain. The individual is unconsciously 
affected by color to the extent that it either 
pleases or displeases, attracts or causes revul- 
sion of feelings, stimulates or depresses, agi- 
tates or rests. We do not select colors just 
because they appear to be attractive, but on 
their functional and aesthetic basis. Hence, 
the tendency is toward color selected scien- 
tifcally and intelligently and not merely left 
tochance. It is for this reason that many cul- 
tural buildings are being considered as to 
color application and its suitability to pur- 
pose. 

Any movement to enhance the background 
of cultural institutions would be in accord 
with the many structural developments on a 
more advanced plane now taking place. The 
tempo of the modern age and the complexity 
of life, not to mention the intricacy of organi- 
ation, calls for an emphasis on simplicity in 
the stabilization of background wherever pos- 
able. The library is no exception, there being 
many factors that should direct our thinking 
a this matter, and we feel many constructive 
wlutions to the problem will be found. We 
‘all mention a few vital factors that should 
afuence our choice of color for the average 
library 

There are many libraries that are funda- 
mentally restless because of the architectural 
waditions prevailing. Many libraries built 
caning a period of pseudo-Renaissance osten- 
‘snea, when overornamentation and breaking 
‘pt areas was the order of the day, are con- 
sérably handicapped in the development of 


.,” Directing Supervisor of Art, Board of Education, 
aad, Ohio. 
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a pleasing and restful background. However, 
many of the defects resulting from such con- 
ditions can be relieved through proper color 
application. Often the areas of a room that 
are suffering from the complexities we asso- 
ciate with poor architectural structures can be 
harmonized to a large extent if color is used 
to draw the various elements of the room to- 
gether in order to present a greater feeling of 
space and quiet. Many rooms so treated have 
often conveyed the appearance of being much 
larger. 

The disturbing elements of many library 
interiors contribute to what is already a seri- 
ous condition in matters of eyestrain. It has 
been discovered that one out of every four 
children under fifteen years of age suffers 
from defective vision, resulting often in nerv- 
ous disorders and retarded personality de- 
velopment. As we arrive at the college level 
we find that two out of five students have de- 
fective vision. While it cannot be said that 
the right use of color is the most important 
factor in offsetting eyestrain, that can at least 
be a contributing factor. It is certain that eye 
fatigue can come through color monotony 
and excessive contrasts, and such can be con- 
siderably minimized through color balance 
and harmony. 

Any consideration of color treatment in a 
library should be related to lighting, both 
natural and artificial. This means some con- 
trol over light reflecting values in producing 
a balanced color scheme. “Better sight 
through better light”’ is a truism that is taking 
a long time to consummate. Undoubtedly the 
more logical and scientific approaches to the 
design and construction of modern libraries 
have made it possible to bring about the 
proper balance between light and color, hence 
greater efficiency. From experiments that have 
been made it is evident that light reflection 
has been raised considerably in the selection 
and use of color in relation to light exposure, 
thus providing greatly increased effectiveness 
in working conditions. 

The first consideration in the selection of 
color is light exposure. While it is obvious 
that where a generous amount of window 
space has been allotted, as is the case in most 
well designed modern buildings, it is equally 
true that older buildings are frequently hand- 
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icapped in this regard. Sometimes these con- 
ditions are aggravated through an abundance 
of window sash and trim which conveys a 
feeling of heaviness, and robs the room of 
the normal amount of light it should receive. 
It is obvious that color should be chosen in 
relation to predominant light, or to comple- 
ment the most prevalent type of normal light. 
Therefore, if a north light inclines to blue, 
which is a cool color, then its complement 
may be found in warm colors such as yellow, 
peach, or tan. On the other hand a south light 
is high in red and yellow, which would sug- 
gest the use of cool colors, such as blue or 
those adjacent on the spectrum. An east ex- 
posure in which one gets a good deal of warm 
and reflected light may indicate the use of 
warm grays; and on the west, greens that 
have a tendency toward the warmer tint. 
Neither can light exposure be divorced 
from the scale of a room and structural char- 
acteristics. Some rooms that are heavy in dark 
woodwork can benefit through a close rela- 
tion between woodwork and walls, i.e., not 
too much contrast. Often by painting window 
sash and trim in the wall color, greater sim- 
plicity will be secured and a more restful ap- 
pearance will result. The important element 
in the decoration of such a room lies in the 
creation of a restful background which will 
mean the elimination of those factors which 
tend to disturb. Also the scale and proportion 
of a room may offer possibilities of variation 
in wall color. As an example, a room that 
tends to be too long in relation to its width, 
can be modified through a darker color in the 
end wall. Frequently this will also add deco- 
rative effect to some architectural features. 


Color and Artificial Light 


Where artificial light is used extensively 
color should be correlated. For instance, 
warm incandescent light can be effectively 
complemented by cool colors such as blues or 
greens. A balance may thus be secured. Or 
in the case of cold fluorescent light the com- 
plement may be found in warm colors such as 
coral, yellow, peach, or tan. White fluores- 
cent light may be complemented by warm 
grays. Whether natural or artificial light is 
being considered, finding the color comple- 
ment 1s most important. 


Many libraries, like other cultural institu- 
tions, are today faced with the problem of re- 
furnishing and also of replacing old lighting 
systems with the more modern devices. The 
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color selection of furnishings should, of 
course, be considered in relation to floor cov. 
erings and background treatment. While th. 
general trend of a library treatment as to flog, 
and walls leans perhaps toward a neuty 


scheme, yet there are cases where brigh 
points of emphasis may be used to advantage 

Sometimes the creation of a point of em 
phasis as in a mural, or stronger color accent 
in upholstery will provide an attractive and 
stimulating note. In any event the importan 
factor is the integration of color into th 
whole scheme. If one follows the principk 
of nature insofar that the brightest areas ¢ 
color appear in the smallest quantities, the 
this same principle could well apply to 
color relationships within a library 


Adjoining Room: 


Frequently interesting effects can | 
cured through some color variation in adjo 
ing rooms. Depending upon conditions, th 
change may be in sharp contrast or it may 
a subtle change within the same color famil 
These considerations, however, will be 
fluenced greatly by light exposure, scale 
rooms, fixtures, and furnishing, and, we m 
add, the purpose of such rooms. They ma 
be storerooms, exhibit rooms, small reading 
rooms, offices, etc. The problem of transit 
from one room to another is highly importar 
and can create a feeling of unity in variety 

Tests have shown that the 
color can be observed on blood pressure 
on muscular, mental, and nervous 
Every color has some primary association, | 
the logical selection of color for libraries 9 
be influenced to the extent that it has a rela 
ing effect upon the eye and mind. There 
no question that the psychologist and phys 
ologist have turned to color as a means of 1 
lieving nervous strain, and the therapeut 
value of color has for several years been r 
ognized by hospitals. Nearly all persons a 
preciate color to a degree, and are conscio 
of its ability to beautify our surroundings 

Lack of color may be largely responsit 
for many of the depressing conditions in con 
munities. The principles of color harmony 
like the principles of music or mathemat 
are there for our attention and apy 
Progress, however, can come only when ¥ 
know what to do and when to do it 

Apart from the decorative schemes of ¢ 
room, there is the problem of creating 4 moo 
that will fit the function of the room. Ob 

(Continued on page 518) 
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The Materials of Publicity” 


By Phillips Temple ¢ 


R a college or university librarian to tell 
a group of high school librarians about 
ters, Mitten letters, book jackets, and such 
would seem to be like trying to teach your 
srandmother to suck eggs. Uphill work, at 
best. When I was asked to speak on ‘The 
Materials of Publicity” I said “Yes” before I 
at down and asked myself what those words 
rally meant, and whether my slant on the 
subject —the slant of the college and univer- 
sity librarian—would be relevant to the needs 
of my audience. 

Nevertheless, I began boning up on the 
subject, and for a time my waking and sleep- 
ing hours found me knee deep in book-jacket 
display patterns, lettering inks, pens, compo- 
sition board, thumbtacks, scissors and paste, 
show card color, beaver board, calcimine, 
wooden and metal letters, tapes, chalks, card- 
board, casein paint, rubber cement, and other 
fauna from the jungles of publicity. Those 
are publicity materials in the raw. Added to 
this was the deflationary thought that such 
materials were doubtless the daily and inti- 
mate concern of most high school librarians, 
and that anyone who wanted te know more 
about them could easily satisfy himself by 
flipping open one of Mr. H. W. Wilson's 
fnendly indexes to the relevant headings, and 
following his nose from there. 

Obviously, it was up to me to find a new 
ingle. After a prolonged period of brow- 
knitting and pencil-chewing, something re- 
sembling a new angle fell out of the blue. It 
axcurred to me that cotton duck is a poten- 
tal “material of publicity,” when you step 
back from the library picture far enough to 
¢ it in its broadest perspectives — cotton 
duck being an essential ingredient in the 
manufacturer of buckram. 

In my public library days we found on our 
shelves a number of sound but unattractive- 
loking books that simply refused to move. 
Nobody wanted to borrow them. We would 
put them out on a display shelf and they 
would just stand there, listless, but not dust- 
iss. Then came our idea. We sent them to 
the binder (even though their bigdings were 
til in perfectly good condition), with in- 
tmuctions to let himself go in the matter of 


——= 


* Paper read at the High School Libraries Round Table, 
whington Conference, April 13, 1950. 


* Librarian, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C 
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buckram colors. The gaudier the better, with 
plenty of gold lettering thrown in. When 
they came back to us, smelling pleasantly and 
wearing what was not then known as a “new 
look,” we put them on the same old exhibit 
shelf and waited to see what would happen. 
We didn’t have to wait long. The things 
went like hot cakes, and every time we put 
out a new batch the public lapped them up. 
So I feel justified in maintaining that cotton 
duck, at least potentially, is an effective “ma- 
terial of publicity.” 

Instead, therefore, of pursuing the scissors 
and paste approach to my subject, I shall con- 
sider briefly some other examples of materials 
not ordinarily considered to be “publicity 
materials,” but which nevertheless may be 
used as such. I am assuming that it is im- 
possible to divorce completely the question 
of publicity material from the question of 
publicity method, because, after all, material 
is designed to be used, and how you use 
something constitutes method. Moreover, I 
shall unashamedly use the term “material” in 
its broadest connotation. In fact, while we're 
about it, let me give a definition of the words 
“materials of publicity’’ and be done with 
this philosophizing. For our present pur- 
poses, any person, place, or thing that can be 
turned to account in making known the re- 
sources and services of the library is “pub- 
licity material.” 


Public Relations Is You 


Now let me begin with a question: What 
is the most important bit of publicity material 
in any library? I imagine every librarian 
might have a different answer. And yet the 
answer is actually the same in every case, be- 
cause the most important bit of publicity ma- 
terial in your library is yourself. You are the 
person by whom the entire library is judged ; 
it is the impression that you make on your 
patrons that counts. The most elaborate and 
well conceived publicity campaign that could 
be carried out in your library would fail if 
your personality, your attitude, made bad 
publicity. You might reply that this is too 
obvious. But that is just the point—it is so 
obvious that some librarians don’t even think 
about it. 
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Your library users may also be considered 
vital publicity material insofar as a satisfied 
customer is the best advertisement. The stu- 
dent who comes to you and says, “Pick me 
out another book: you always know the kind 
of book I like,” is not only an inspiration to 
you, but a testimony to the quality of the li- 
brary service you are giving. The representa- 
tive from the newspaper (certainly the news- 
paper is a solid piece of publicity material, 
too) will regard his assignment to cover the 
library as a chore or a pleasure depending in 
large part on the manner in which he is 
greeted in the library. 


Endowing the Press 


A friend of mine who was in charge of a 
Midwestern public library used to pay a news- 
paper reporter $30 a month just to spend an 
hour each Saturday morning in the library, 
sniffing about for news angles and chatting 
with the staff about their current projects. 
The resultant news lineage in the paper could 
not have been bought as advertising lineage 
for several times that amount of money. And 
everyone knows that a news story is more 
effective as publicity than a paid advertise- 
ment. With due allowance for different cir- 
cumstances, your school paper's representative 
is in a position to give a substantial boost to 
your publicity program if you recognize your 
opportunity. 

The school band, the debating team, the 
athletic teams, and all the other extra- 
curricular groups, as well as art students and 
individuals with particular hobbies, may be 
drawn into the library's publicity orbit, or, 
rather, their interests are such that the serv- 
ices which the alert librarian can render to 
them will result in publicity of a sound kind. 
For it must always be borne in mind when 
casting about for publicity material that pub- 
licity is not an end in itself, but a means to 
an end. In other words, the basic function 
of the library is to give service to its patrons, 
and the purpose of publicity is to draw atten- 
tion to the library's services and resources. 
Publicity is a part of the larger picture of 
public relations, a point which cannot be 
relevantly developed here but which must 
always be clear in the librarian’s mind. Other- 
Wise, as sometimes happens, an enthusiasm 
for the ‘‘stunt’ " approach, for making a fetish 
of publicity, will result in harm to the library. 
What constitutes legitimate publicity material 
is ultimately a part of the larger question of 
what the aims of the library are, how much 
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service it is equipped to give, 
character of its clientele is. 


and what th 


I have tried thus far to show that the | 
brarian himself and the students may be co 
ceived as publicity material. What about i th 
teaching faculty? Do they have a role to p}, 
which would justify us in regarding them ; 
material for publicity? I they 
even though I am aware from experience 
the difficulties of transforming this fact jn: 
terms of effective action. In this matter 
speak frankly asa college librarian and Jez 
it to you to make such applications, if ap 
as can be made to the high-school situat 
In the first place, I maintain that the use 
library materials is most effectively 
indirectly, not directly. To illustrate 
detail would carry me beyond the limit 
this paper, but anyone interested in the 
tails will find them in the December 1 
issue of the University and College G 
Bulletin of the Special Libr: iries Asso at 
and reprinted in the Catholic Lil 
for April 1945. 

The essential point is that the 
use of the school library must originate 
the library, as is commonly supposed 
the classroom. It is the type of assigns 
given by the teacher that determines | 
effectively the students will use the librar 
far more than any direct instructional effor 
the librarian may exert. This does not 2 
of course that the librarian should not 
tinue to do what he can; it d n 
cordial relations between the librarian 
teacher in the classroom are 
maximum effectiveness of both library a 
classroom is to be achieved. Therefor 
sofar as the librarian enlists the good 5 
and cooperation of the teacher, to that 
will the classroom become an effective fact 
in training students in the use of the lil 
resources. 

We have dealt thus far with the 
materials of publicity. 
“material materials,” if I may so phrase 
let us still follow our line of stressing tl 
which are not ordinarily classified as “pe 
licity materials.’" Take, for instance 
routine library printed form. How cat 
turn this to our purpose? One device 
3”x 5” printed or mimeographed slip 
paper, with a line on top, above which & 
library patron’s name may be typed, and # 
mediately below that some such formula 
“For your information, please note 
There are scores of ways in which this mode 
little bit of paper can induce good relation 
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between the library and its clientele. With a 
sheaf of these on his desk and the needs 
and interests of teachers and students in his 
head, the librarian can fill in such slips with 
the author and title of a recently announced 
book sure to be of interest to the science 
teacher, or to the head of the debating team; 
or perhaps it is a magazine article that that 
student who collects stamps would like to 
know about, or that bears on some prob- 
lem that concerns the chief administrator of 
the school. A slip with a printed heading 
always attracts more attention and makes a 
better impression than a plain slip or a ran- 
dom scrap of note paper. Moreover, the re- 
ceipt of a distinctively printed slip bearing 
helpful information from the librarian at 
fairly frequent intervals is no negligible fac- 
tor in implanting in the patron’s mind the 
concept of the library as a prompt, courteous, 
and efficient source of information. 


Eating Crow 


In my own library we have drawn up an- 
other sort of form about which we had some 
misgivings. It is a blue sheet of paper, size 
gl," x 11”, bearing in large type near the top 
the words: I HAVE A CROW TO PICK WITH 
THE LIBRARY. Then the words: “I am dis- 
satisfied with the library because (state your 
reasons below).’’ At the bottom there is a 
space for the patron’s name and address, but 
also a clearly worded statement that no name 
or address is necessary. The sheet also states 
that anyone signing his name to his remarks 
will receive a personal acknowledgment in 
writing from the librarian. Obviously, the 
purpose of this form is to find out what could 
not easily be found out in any other way, 
namely, what, actually, do our patrons think 
of the service the library is giving? After 
we have worked hard and long to do a good 
job we are all apt to congratulate ourselves 
secretly and believe that all is well. But 
2 “Crow to Pick’’ form lying on your desk 
at 9:00 A.M. can provide an exhilirating re- 
buttal to such complacency. And students 
an be pretty frank or even devastating if 
you give them half a chance. I find that 
those days on which I eat crow for break- 
fast, or at least right after breakfast, are 
the days when I do some uncomfortable 
sock-taking and some really hard thinking 
oa practices and procedures which hereto- 
tore I had pretty much taken for granted. 
kt can be humiliating, too, and some of the 
bouquets” the students hand me would not 
make ideal “publicity material”! But the 
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jolts and thumps are a good tonic and bring 
one closer to a healthy realism than a pat on 
the back does. 

It might be objected that it is poor pub- 
licity material that puts into people's heads 
that there is, or can be, anything at all 
wrong with the library. Why put ideas into 
people’s heads? We considered this point, 
and grant that it carries some weight, but 
decided to go ahead with it anyway. The 
awful truth is better than the pleasant illu- 
sion. So far, our head is bloody but un- 
bowed. 

Marie Loizeaux in the last chapter of her 
Publicity Primer discusses the ‘Publicity 
Calendar” and lists a number of anniversaries 
and publicity reminders which, with varia- 
tions to suit local conditions, should prove 
useful in any library. I should like to sup- 
plement that by reminding you of a govern- 
ment document, produced for a few cents by 
the Office of Domestic Commerce and avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
entitled Special Days, Weeks and Months of 
1950 (it is published annually). It contains 
as complete a list as you can find—in fact 
much more complete than you will need— 
of days, weeks, and months, some of which 
lend themselves readily to display purposes, 
and some of which will certainly make you 
laugh: American Art Week, Mother's Day, 
Felt Hat Day, National Hobby Week, Save 
the Horse Week, National Peanut Week, 
National Foot Health Week, and—perhaps 
with some justification—National Leave Us 
Alone Week. You may use this bit of pub- 
licity material not only as a guide for plan- 
ning displays, but as an exhibit piece in it- 
self. It also serves as a reminder that govern- 
ment documents are a fertile field in which 
to search for publicity materials. There are, 
for instance, the publications of the Na- 
tional Park Service which may be explored 
for information about one’s own particular 
locality. Apart from government publica- 
tions there is an extensive literature relating 
to publicity, which I shall neatly dispose of 
by referring you to the bibliography at the 
end of Miss Loizeaux’s Publicity Primer, and 
by mentioning in passing that very handy 
and practical Student Editor's Manual for 
School and College Publications written by 
Jean Nash and illustrated by Hugh Troy 
(New York, Eton Publishing Corporation, 
1947, paper). 

In conclusion I shall refer you to the most 
striking source of publicity materials which 
I have yet discovered: the wastebasket. It 
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seems an unlikely source, and yet I assure 
you from my own experience that it has 
yielded reasonable dividends for us at 
Georgetown within recent months. The idea 
was born when a student came into the li- 
brary asking for that booklet on living in 
glass houses which he had seen in the read- 
ing room a couple of weeks ago. It was a 
publication issued by a commercial company 
which, along with dozens of others, had just 
been thrown into the wastebasket. We fished 
it out for him and told him he could keep it, 
which pleased him. Then I thought: why not 
place in the corridor outside of the reading 
room a magazine rack, use it as a kind of 
wastebasket and surmount it with a painted 
sign: UNSOLICITED MATERIAL—HELP YOUR- 
SELF? 

Accordingly we obtained the rack, had the 
sign painted, and then put in the rack a 
comprehensive assortment of pamphlets, 
magazines, publications of foreign govern- 
ments, and other things brightly picturing 
the advantages of a vacation in Canada, the 
economic situation in Puerto Rico, the gossip 
of some fraternal organization, the financial 
progress of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, the grievances of Lithuania, and a guide 
of interest to all cactus lovers. Incredible as it 
may seem, the passage of twenty-four hours 
revealed that fifty per cent of this stuff had 
been of sufficient appeal to cause somebody to 
walk away with it. This was good news to us 
because we had been receiving, as probably 
you have also, a quantity of publications not 
useful enough to catalog, too good to throw 
into the wastebasket without first displaying 
them, and too bulky to occupy space on the 
regular periodical rack. The idea of the 
“Hall Rack,”’ as we call it, seemed the best 
way to insure maximum use of the material 
by our patrons, a minimum amount of han- 
dling by us, and to offer one more new means 
of attracting attention to the library as a 
center of information. There is always a 
cluster of students about the rack between 
classes, helping themselves and (we hope) 
reflecting favorably on the library’s gener- 
osity! Our only fear was that having been 
thus impressed with our openhandedness, 
they might make off lightheartedly with the 
current Time or Commonwealth. So far, 
however, the project has not backfired. 

There are other ways in which we might 
continue our quest for unusual materials of 
publicity, or for unusual ways of looking at 
the usual materials. But I think that enough 
instances have been cited to show that the 
only limits to the effective use of publicity 
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materials are the boundaries of the ind). 
vidual librarian’s imagination. 


COLOR IN LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 514) 
ously the mood of a library should be one of 
quiet, and yet stimulating enough to create 
life and vitality. Color moods will, of course 
be influenced by the sources of light, whether 
natural or artificial, While color has the 
means of creating dramatic effects through 
the use of strong contrasting values that have 
great carrying power and vibrancy, yet we 
may assume that for libraries the color com. 
binations will tend toward a more neutral 
scheme, with occasional accents of contrasts 

Looking at the subject from a purely ab 
stract point of view, we recognize immediate. 
ly the emotional appeal of color. If the mood 
of a painting can be expressive of joy, sad 
ness, exaltation, tenderness, or repose, we may 
assume that the same feelings may be evoked 
by a room decoration. Like the fine orches 
tration of music, color finds its correspond: 
ence in well balanced harmony. Thus color 
works to sustain action and yet to enrich it 
There is a mood-compelling power in color 
today of which people are very conscious 
Space does not permit us to state the many 
evidences of this, as in homes, industry, the 
aters, films, and color photography, but we 
are living in a world of color in which the 
mind of the scientist and the imagination of 
the artist have become wedded. 

The recent developments of color 
schools point definitely to an upward trend 
in not only concentration and tranquility, but 
a happier state of mind. We have seen evi- 
dences of a complete transformation of atti- 
tude on the part of the learner, and we may 
add, a greater respect for property as a result 
of a more beautiful and attractive environ- 
ment. There is renewed energy, a reduction 
of visual tensions, a greater feeling of rest 
and improved sanitation, and greater joy in 
work. 

Our libraries have borne frequent testi- 
mony to the greatly improved conditions for 
study and the mental and spiritual satisfac- 
tion that come through the beauty of color 
The exercise of taste and judgment will 
depend upon the conditions prevailing, 
previously indicated. Of one thing we shall 
be certain: there are no values in ugliness 
but the dividends of beauty will never b 
measured. 
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Ring the Bell! 


By A. Orin Leonard * 


IBRARIANS are always answering ques- 

tions. How many of you have heard the 
question “Who's there” through a closed 
door? That is a question anyone could an- 
swer, but one which under the circumstances 
was difficult. To reply with my name would 
have meant nothing. To explain what I 
wanted of the householder simply could not 
be done by shouting through a closed door. 
After a moment's hesitation I did the wrong 
thing. I shouted back: ‘A stranger, someone 
you don't know,” shrugged my shoulders, and 
went on to the next door. 

Had I prepared more carefully for the 
door-to-door survey I was making, I would 
have been prepared to answer through that 
dosed door in a simple statement, giving my 
name, where I was trom or who I was repre- 
senting, and what my purpose was. But if 
librarians knew more about the techniques of 
a door to door survey, there would be little 
need for the remarks in this paper. 

I do not intend to give out a set of tricks 
or simplified instructions on a door-to-door 
survey. I am sure it is more important to indi- 
cate some of the values and uses of a more 
direct personalized approach than most of us 
practice. We stay in our buildings or even 
behind our desks and bemoan the fact that 
we have neither the funds nor the trained 
personnel with which to do much that waits 
to be done. The basic argument in this pre- 
sentation is that unless we do get out from 
behind our desks and get into some of the 
nooks and crannies in our neighborhoods, we 
are deficient in the exercise of five virtues any 
library administrator should possess and prac- 
tice: initiative, publicity, knowledge of com- 
munity, use of human resources, and capacity 
operation. 

Let it be understood that I am not present- 
ing a brief in favor of the standard library 
community survey. Although the term survey 
isused, it is the doorbell ringing aspect of the 
survey which stimulated the thoughts ex- 
pressed here. In a small, homogeneous com- 
munity the librarian like any other neighborly 
adult may get acquainted with newcomers in 
whatever way is customary: leaving cards, 
making a formal call, extending invitations to 
membership in various civic organizations, or 
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even throwing a get-together party. My door- 
to-door calling was done on a crowded side 
street in a metropolitan center, where the 
housing varied from fine old brick private 
homes to fine new stucco grandiose apartment 
dwellings with a sprinkling of old-style cold 
water railroad flats. It was a library survey 
only indirectly. Actually I was interested in 
discovering autonomous groups. An article 
by Miriam Tompkins and Maria Rogers * 
which discussed some of the advantages of 
the library as an agency through which to 
reach autonomous groups had led to the ques- 
tion as to how the librarian might establish 
contact with such groups in a more purposeful 
way than by chance information coming to 
her desk. 


Behold me, therefore, starting out on a 
Monday mid-morning at one end of a rather 
dreary-looking street to ring doorbells. My 
first ring brought to the door a maid who 
withdrew to confer with her mistress and re- 
turned to inform me that Mrs. D. was just 
about to leave the house, but would be glad 
to speak with me some other time. I thanked 
her and moved on to the next door where a 
man answered who informed me that he was 
just the janitor and that none of the people 
of the house were in. At the next door, a 
young woman answered, looked at me quiz- 
zically while I tried to explain what I was 
doing on her doorstep. She finally invited me 
in and during a half-hour interview I learned 
about four informal groups with which she 
had some acquaintance. I hope she also 
learned that there are library services avail- 
able for those groups and that it would be 
worth while for a representative of the group 
to let the neighborhood librarian know about 
the things they were interested in so she could 
help them with program suggestions and by 
calling pertinent materials to their attention. 
This is the pattern I tried to follow in each 
case in which I was invited into the house or 
apartment and had an opportunity to sit down 
and converse. 

I must admit that at most doors I had no 
response to my ring, or was rebuffed more or 
less civilly, but in only two short city blocks, 
at least fifty doors were opened and I learned 
of six different groups and received advice as 


. Library Journal, November 15, 1946. 
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to how I might avail myself of the services of 
students at a near-by university in extending 
the scope of my study. I was given names, 
phone numbers, and addresses freely. I also 
found people who seemed to need a channel 
for communication with their neighbors, and 
in one case I used what little I knew about 
nondirective counseling to relieve the tensions 
of a man who had recently lost his wife. 

I cannot help but think that a librarian with 
the broad interests and the varied knowledge 
and skills which she possesses could find end- 
less opportunities for service by making door- 
to-door calls in her neighborhood just one 
morning a week. 

By looking for information about groups, 
I did not threaten the egos of the people with 
whom I talked and I learned more about indi- 
vidual lives in that neighborhood than I 
might have if that had been my direct pur- 
pose. Also by indirection, I was able to pass 
along some information and ideas about pub- 
lic library services. 

Libraries such as the Cleveland, the Louis- 
ville, the New York, and the Chicago public 
libraries have shown how much can be done 
with group work. Their approach has been 
to the formally organized group which has 
greater visibility in the average community. 
We need, however, to give heed to some of 
the new knowledge being formulated about 
the informal intimate or “primary” group. 
Bernard Seymour ? has called attention to the 
very interesting work by the People’s Guild 
in Brooklyn in which the Brooklyn Public 
Library had some share. Hurley Doddy of 
the Institute of Adult Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is making a 
study of “clubs” in the Harlem area of New 
York which promises to contribute to our 
understanding of the development of these 
groups and the ways in which they may be 
integrated into the larger social pattern. 

Relatively little is known as yet about ways 
in which educational agencies in a community 
may relate themselves to “primary” groups. 
The report of Miss Tompkins and Mrs. 
Rogers referred to above indicates that li- 
braries are in a favored position to help these 
groups without threatening their autonomy, 
something which other institutions have yet 
to find a way to do. It would seem, therefore, 
that the librarian should recognize one more 
responsibility. She should take the initiative 
in establishing contact with autonomous 
groups in her neighborhood and in offering 
such aid as they will accept. Although the 


2 Journal of Educational Sociology, * M 
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initial effort will be costly in terms of her 
time and effort and in the face of a lack of 
adequate financing and staffing, it holds 
promise of tremendous rewards for the li. 
brary as a community service agency, 

Advertising men and merchandisers have 
yet to find a medium more effective than face. 
to-face contact and word-of-mouth advertis. 
ing. This the librarian will get by relating 
herself successfully to the primary group life 
of her community. 

Administrators know today that knowledge 
of the community they are serving is essen- 
tial to the successful performance of their 
duties. Most of us think of this in terms of 
the organized, the formal social life. We 
know the schools, the museums, the fraternal 
organizations, the women’s clubs, but how 
many of us know the people—those who use 
our services and those who do not? By mak- 
ing this attempt to associate ourselves with 
the primary groups, by making door-to-door 
calls one morning a week, we should come 
to know our neighborhoods in terms of per- 
sons, not just the important persons, but all 
the folks who may be served in one way or 
another by a library and its varied program. 

By developing this intimate and first-hand 
contact with our public we should also be in 
a position to bring together those who can 
help each other. We shall not only find the 
housewife with a few spare hours to read 
aloud to a blind person or a group of children, 
but also the executive whose skill in confer- 
ence methods can vitalize a civic committee 
to support more adequate financing of library 
services. We may find a group of teen agers 
who might meet in the library rather than 
roam the streets and break windows in school- 
houses. By getting to know the man in the 
street, we shall be able to show him ways to 
contribute of his interests and abilities, poor 
and undeveloped though they may be, to the 
larger community and a richer life for him- 
self. We shall be able to work effectively for 
the conservation of human resources. 

And finally, we shall be moving constantly 
toward capacity operation. Capacity opera- 
tion is a function not only of plant and staff, 
but also of distribution and markets. All 
these must be considered in improving the 
efficiency of facilities. The library profession 
has already done much to improve plant and 
staff. We are still hard at work on the prob- 
lems of distribution and market. I offer the 
autonomous group as a means for reaching a 
wider market and for achieving a more eff- 
cient distribution of our goods—library 
materials and services. 
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Let the Dime Store Help! 


By Sally M. Dalton * 


F you are a school librarian, you would do 

well to hie yourself without delay to the 
nearest “‘five and ten” —though you will find 
that there is nothing for five and very little 
for ten these days. If your fine box has four 
or five dollars accumulated, put it in your 

ket, invite two or three of your pupil 
assistants for shopping companions, and set 
forth to liven up your library displays. 

First let’s stop by the toy counter. Here, 
amid the six-shooters and paper-doll books 
are some lifelike replicas of trains and planes. 
Imagine a display of books about transporta- 
tion made more vivid with these models. We 
can use them again with books of travel 
etiquette during vacation time, or to call 
attention to fiction or poetry in which planes 
and trains figure. These toy cars and trucks 
can be used in the same way, or they can 
become plugs for highway safety. We can 
make them useful again, too, when we put 
our career books on display. Books or pam- 
phlets about plane or train hostessing, pilots, 
engineers, the trucking industry, and many 
other occupations might be centered around 
a scene using these models. 

These toy tools will be the very thing for 
“how to make it” books, and the shovels, 
takes, hoes, and sprinkler cans will help ad- 
vertise our gardening books in the spring. 
These toy animals will help us, too. They can 
be used for displays of zoo books, animal 
stories, or for travel books. An African scene 
using these lions, elephants, and giraffes 
would be the very thing for Four Years in 
Paradise or I Married Adventure. 

Over here are some cardboard letters, 
brightly colored, which would be life-savers 
when our funds don’t run to the more expen- 
sive kind, or when we haven't time to make 
our own. These United States map puzzles 
will be fine for displays of regional materials. 
We could use the entire map with strings 
lading from the book jackets to the various 
states, or we might detach a group of states. 
We shall have to remember not to lose these 
sections on a big bulletin board, however, and 
select a smaller spot for them. 


Brightly colored measuring spoons and 
nests of measuring cups would add a lot of 
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interest to a display of cookbooks, and if 
we are loaded with dough, as the teen agers 
say, we might take along some of this doll 
furniture for our books on homemaking. 
Sewing books would get a lift from a pattern, 
some pins, thread, and needles, with perhaps 
bits of various fabrics on the bulletin board 
above the books. A flower, a few ribbons, 
and a fake jewel or two will provide a selling 
background for that book on personal ap- 
pearance, too. 

As funds accumulate, we may want to add 
to our dime store collection. Such items as 
toy telephones (if you buy the better type 
they will serve a real need in classrooms 
studying telephone courtesy), a few yards of 
plastic material for display backgrounds, or 
seasonal objects for Halloween, Christmas, or 
Valentine Day, may be purchased from time 
to time. 

Many of these materials may turn up at 
home, or be donated by pupils, and you will 
find that a file of such materials will become 
a rich source of display ideas, which will 
generate a great deal of interest. Don't 
depend on this sort of display for every occa- 
sion, but use it just enough to keep interest 
high. Your file may have a secondary use 
also, as lending material for teachers. How 
much more effective highway safety becomes 
when illustrated by brightly colored models 
which can actually show real situations than 
when just read from a book! Remember too, 
that displays using these materials will need 
the same imaginative treatment you give your 
regular bulletin boards, and that backgrounds 
and lettering must be in harmony with the 
books or jackets displayed, as well as with the 
models. 

Watch the “five and ten” for new and 
helpful ideas. You will find it really pays off 
in selling books to young people! 


For want of a book, a lesson was lost; 
For want of a lesson, a mark was lost; 
For want of a mark, a grade was lost; 
For want of a grade, a term was lost; 
For want of a term, a promotion was lost; 
And all for the want of the proper book. 


—ANNE WAKELY JACKSON 
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Eye-Catching Displays? 


Of Course! 


By Ruth Beattie Johnson * 


D° you sit back and bemoan the fact you 

have no good bulletin boards and your 
library cannot afford the luxury of Mitten’s 
letters? Do you content yourself with dis- 
playing a few book jackets because you have 
no artistic talent? Don’t do it! Anyone who 
wants them can have attractive displays. All 
it takes is a little time, a little thought, and a 
lot of enthusiasm. 

Did bulletin boards lose out to other neces- 
sary items when your library budget was 
planned? Don’t despair—you can make your 
own. Corrugated cardboard such as is used 
for shipping grocery store stock or books, can 
be cut to fit any wall space you have. By tap- 
ing two thicknesses together you'll get some- 
thing substantial enough to hang on the wall 
or stand on the top of a bookcase. For a per- 
manent background cover the cardboard with 
twenty-five-cent-a-yard cambric ; for a change- 
able background use crepe paper. Remember 
crepe paper used on bulletin boards close to 
open doors and windows will stretch and sag 
if the weather is very damp and return to its 
original shape when the sun comes out. 

If you are blessed with uncrowded condi- 
tions, your display possibilities are greatly in- 
creased. One empty shelf in a wail of books 
can prove very effective. Cover it with kitchen 
shelf paper and display cookbooks ; place his- 
torical novels on paper doilies and label them 
CRINOLINE DAYS; or cut a picket fence out 
of white cardboard, tack it across the front of 
your shelf, and put house plan books behind 
it. Incidentally, if you will remove the book 
jacket and clip it to a book end, you can keep 
your display intact while satisfying your pub- 
lic’s demands for the books. 

If you can spare two shelves for a display 
alcove, you will find even more ideas to use. 
Remove one shelf to make an open box effect. 
If you have no bulletin board that will fit into 
the space against the wall at the back of the 
shelves, use corrugated cardboard again. It 
will hold thumbtacks or straight pins, which- 
ever you find easier to use. 

With this type of display you can create 
interesting three dimensional effects. Make 
stage curtains of velvet or construction paper 
and attach to the outside edge of your shelves. 
Use CURTAIN GOING UP with a display of 


Librarian, Browsing Room, Louisiana State University, 
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CRINOLINE DAYS 


Here one bookshelf was removed to give 
a box effect. Book jackets tacked 
to a fan—strips of white cardboard joined 
together with strips of white paper edged 
with paper doilie S. With diffe rent jacket 
and captioned “Cooling Idea,” the fan 
could hold suggestions for 
reading. 


were 


ummer 


plays or FOOTLIGHTS CALLING with true and 
fictional drama career stories. When you use 
book jackets, tack them to the upper portion 
of your background and then place books on 
the shelf below. If you do not have jackets, 
place a shoe box at the back of your shelf so 
you will have two levels on which to place 
books. A book end placed inside a book will 
keep it standing upright. 

Another idea for this alcove is to display 
meal-planning or interior decoration books 
behind kitchen curtains, either real or made 
of crepe paper. This is particularly effective 
if you use wallpaper as background. Simu- 
lated grill work cut from black construction 
paper will make an interesting frame for 
books about New Orleans. 

An alcove such as this can also be used 
simply as a recessed bulletin board—with or 
without books on the bottom shelf. Such a 
bright spot can really liven up a solid wall 
of books. It’s worth shifting to achieve! 

Many librarians claim they never have any 
ideas for displays even when they have the 
materials. A quick answer to this is a package 
of 3” x 5” cards on which you record sugges- 
tions whenever you see them. The “Display 
for the Month” page in this magazine is 4 
current source of ideas. Hints will also be 
found in all types of commercial advertising: 
newspaper and magazine ads, store decora- 
tions, bus card ads, billboards, etc. A minute 
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spent with eyes open on your way to work can 
net you several ideas. Adding them to your 
file will save trying to remember them six 
months later when you need a catchy phrase. 

Some librarians say that even though they 
can make posters, they cannot afford the time 
it takes. One answer to this problem is to use 

ers more than once. It’s easy if you have 
a removable caption. For instance, use a pic- 
ture of birds building a nest. Draw it if you 
can; clip it from a magazine if you can't. 
Obviously it can be used with books about 
birds or gardens or spring. What else? Why 
not try FAMILY STORIES of BUILDING A 
HOME? Write the captions on clouds cut 
from construction paper, and they will be 
easy to attach. In this way, one poster can be 
used several times in entirely different ways, 
especially if you wait a few months between 
uses. 

We have found it particularly profitable to 
collect pictures of clocks. The captions they 
inspire are limitless: TIMELY TIPS, AN 
ALARMING SUBJECT, UP TO THE MINUTE, 
SHORT ON TIME? TRY THESE, TIME TO READ. 
Collect a few display suggestions like these 
to keep on hand, and you won't have to spend 
valuable time looking for an idea. 

One thing which saves a lot of time is the 
use of artist's pastels instead of tempera or 
poster paints. A dollar box will give you a 
wide range of colors. They are easy to work 
with and produce effective results. The dis- 
advantage is that the chalk will rub off; but 
if posters are stored carefully, they can be 
used many times. Pastels work especially well 
with construction paper, a fact appreciated by 
those who like to thumbtack cutouts on a 
background rather than make finished post- 


A tan wrapping paper hammock with end 

braces of orange construction paper 

through which string is laced advertises 

Summer reading one time, and garden 
books weeks later. 
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One shelf was removed to form a stage. 

The background was light blue; dark 

purple curtains, cut from cardboard, were 

attached flush with the outside edge of 
the bookshelves. 


There are many possible sources of display 
material such as calendar pictures, wallpaper 
sample books, material from religious supply 
houses, and the brightly colored decals sold 
in the ten cent stores. Don’t overlook the sea- 
sonal decorations used by department stores 
and filling stations. They are often glad to 
give these to the library after they are through 
with them, and you will have something for 
next year when the season arrives. 

Lettering often stumps would-be display 
artists. This can be remedied in several ways. 
The easiest method is to invest in the card- 
board letters sold in stationery stores. There 
are two types—those you must trace around 
and those cut out in stencil form. Either can 
be used satisfactorily as a guide for letters to 
be inked in on a poster or as a pattern for 
letters to be cut out of construction paper and 
pasted on a poster. 

Librarians who are handy with pen and ink 
will appreciate the variety of alphabets to be 
found in Sixty Alphabets and Lettering of 
Today by W. B. and E. C. Hunt. These books 
contain many lettering styles which are easily 
copied and will give interesting variety to 
your displays. Another source of letters 
which should not be overlooked is newspaper 
headlines. Sometimes you may find a head- 
line that can be used “‘as is,” such as one 
about the atom bomb for a display of books 
on atomic power. Often you can make your 
own by clipping letters from several headlines 
to form the words you want to use as cap- 
tions. Try END OF THE SEASON and KICK- 
OFF TIME for sports stories. 

Yes, anyone can have attractive displays. 
Why not try it? Creating a bright spot in 
the library can arouse public interest, raise 
staff morale, and give you an inner glow of 
satisfaction. 
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sou Hy not circulate bulletin boards?” 

I asked myself one day while worry- 
ing over the thought that I wasn’t reaching 
all the students and perhaps some of the fac- 
ulty. There are some who do not come into 
the library and therefore miss the displays 
and bulletin boards. How to get the infor- 
mation to all of the students was a problem. 
I could not visit each classroom in the build- 
ing every time I had a new display of books ; 
nor could I step into the corridor to bring 
students in bodily. Either the students came 
in voluntarily or not at all. It was the “not 
at all” that concerned me. 

The library is used as a senior high study 
hall. I did feel that the majority of the senior 
high students saw the four bulletin boards in 
the library but I noticed many of the other 
students passing by the bulletin. It was not 
that the eee were unattractive; on the 
contrary. But the students were too concerned 
about getting their current dates to the next 
class. I needed some way of putting my dis- 
plays where they could not help but see them. 
It had to be in the classrooms. 


A New Venture 


Suddenly the idea came to me. Why not 
circulating bulletin boards? Almost every- 
thing in the library circulated except the bul- 
letin boards. It was certainly worth a try. 
Before purchasing materials for the new 
boards I consulted several teachers at random 
to get their reaction. All whom I consulted 
thought it an excellent idea and were quite 
anxious to learn the results. 

Now came the task of finding suitable ma- 
terials with which to construct the boards. I 
did not want them so heavy as to make it 
difficult to move them from room to room; 
neither did I want them so flimsy they would 
not stand upright. I made a visit to a lumber 
yard and found a product called Nu-Wood, 
a fibrous board material used for insulation. 
This seemed a good choice for the board is 
not heavy but strong enough to stand reason- 
able wear. I had the boards cut three by four 
feet as this was the best measurement to fit 
on the chalk racks of the blackboards. After 


* Librarian, Junior-Senior High School 
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Circulating Bulletin Boards 
By Jack E. Tillson * 


securing the unfinished boards | found that 
the edges broke off quite easily and that the 
boards would require a frame. Again I was 
faced with the problem of whether to have 
wooden frames made, thereby adding to the 
weight, or to try to find a lighter material 
I made a thorough search through my libra 
supplies and came up with several ‘rolls of 
Mystik tape which I had for binding books 
I immediately bound all four sides of my 
boards in either red or green tape—the school 
colors. When I finished I had six very attrac. 
tive and gay bulletin boards ready for circu- 
lation. It was surprising to find how easy 
they were to handle. 

Now I had to make up the captions and 
staple my jackets to the boards. I used two- 
inch cutout cardboard letters which I had 
purchased from a display company. I did not 
want to glue the letters directly to the board 
for it would be difficult to remove them with- 
out flaking the surface. Therefore, I cut two- 
inch strips from different colored construc- 
tion paper on which I glued my letters to 
make the captions. The gaily colored strips 
of paper add to the appearance of the finished 
board. 

For the first caption I used the theme, 
MEET THE PEOPLE. On the display I stapled 
twelve jackets taken from different biogra- 
phies written for young people. A staple 
machine works beautifully for fastening the 
caption and jackets to the board. Map tacks 
work equally well. When I had the first 
board finished I took it immediately to the 
freshman English teacher. She was stressing 
the reading of biographies in her course at 
the time, and the bulletin board fitted in very 
appropriately. By the close of the school day 
most of my biographies had been checked 
out by students who had seen the new bulle- 
tin board! On the second board I featured 
the caption READ FOR INFORMATION. Ten 
good nonfiction jackets, ranging from science 
to “how to conduct meetings,”’ were stapled 
on along with the caption. This board was 
slated for the sophomore English teacher 
Within an hour after placing the board the 
teacher sent up for the books which were 
featured. She wanted to look them over her- 
self and then check the books directly to the 

(Continued on page 528) 
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The Athenaeumimes Get Skittish’ 


By Roland C. Willcox t 


HE public relations job of a librarian can 
T be stated rather simply. It involves tell- 
ing the citizenry what the library is, what it 
has, what it does, and secondarily how it does 
what it has to with what it has. 

If you, as the librarian, have any imagina- 
tion (or better yet, have listened to certain 
reports at professional meetings), you know 
that our public relations message can be in- 
sufferably dehydrated. Again, if you have any 
imagination, you should be able to make your 
morsels of information not only palatable, but 
even tasty. 

All this was stirring feebly in our staff's 
collective brain pans when one day there 
came the inevitable telephoned request from 
the Woman's Club. Would the librarian be 
willing to talk about the library at a coming 
meeting ? I was as thoroughly conditioned 
to this stimulus as Pavlov’s salivating dog was 
to a bell. Reacting in much the same way, 
I drooled figuratively over the opportunity 
and accepted instantly. Gracious, but un- 
enthusiastic, phrases expressing perfunctory 
appreciation rang in my ears as I returned 
the phone to its cradle. 

Three thoughts sped through my head. 

1. A program chairman was sighing with 
relief because one more meeting's ‘‘entertain- 
ment” had been arranged, and easily. Of 
secondary importance, to her at least, was her 
suspicion that the library would probably 
make a pretty dull program. Still, it was a 
cheaper price to pay than nicking the club's 
budget, wasn’t it? 

2. What program could the library pre- 
sent that would be informative to our audi- 
ence, helpful to the library, interesting, and 
humorous ? 

3. I swore that I would not give a speech 
entitled, “The Library and the Community.” 

There are two playwrights on our staff, 
Helen J. Wolcott, assistant children’s librar- 
an, and Lillie V. Albrecht, curator of our 
historical museum. They are the geniuses 
who write the scripts for the puppet shows 
which draw more children than our bulging 
wall can hold, even when two petformances 
ae given in One morning. 


nd on the article in the MLA Bulletin, January 
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Getting to Work 


I orally waved the word “‘skits” in front of 
them. That set them off! Ideas buzzed out 
of their heads like bees leaving a hive at sun- 
rise. Before the week was over a triumvirate 
of ham actors was rehearsing ‘The Story 
Hour.” It isn’t modest to say so, but the 
script and our burlesquing of the obstreper- 
ous youngsters we knew too well left us limp 
from laughing. We are writing to Fannie 
Brice and Red Skelton to offer ourselves as 
dramatic coaches for their juvenile roles! 

LVA was the little hoyden who assaulted 
the boy next to her with a teddy bear as a 
weapon. I played the victim, bedecked in 
bow tie and bubble gum. HJW was the story- 
teller, harried by discipline problems which 
left her shrieking at the children in wrath 
that had burst out of control. Little Willie 
rang down the “‘curtain” with a saucy explo- 
sion of his biggest gum bubble. All this was 
to the tune of loud and spontaneous laughter 
from our first Athenaeum theater-goers. 

This opener, intended to grease the chuckle 
channel of our audience for easy use there- 
after, was followed by ‘““What Book?” This 
is built around the patron we know too well, 
the woman who wants a book she had last 
month. She doesn’t remember the author or 
title, in fact she didn’t read it; she just bor- 
rowed it because her Sandra’s teacher was 
coming to dinner and Mrs. Heel thought the 
little darling would get a better mark if 
teacher saw books in the house. 

Frustrated by the staff's inability to divine 
the title from her disorganized mind and con- 
versation, she angrily calls for the librarian. 
He arrives on the scene and by cross-examina- 
tion elicits from her the statement that it was 
something about “‘a bare corpse.”” He snatches 
wildly at the straw and guesses correctly. She 
had borrowed The Naked and the Dead. The 
book is found and handed to the joyful 
woman, who rejects the offer to have it 
charged, withdraws the contest box top she 
had left between its pages, and walks out 
while the librarian and his assistant clap 
hands to their aching heads. 

“The Kinsey Report,” our briefest drama, 
carries as serious and important a theme as 
any, but offends nobody since its cloak of 
seeming absurdity softens its acerbity. This 
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contrasts two of our readers. One is the male 
patron who learns to his utter astonishment 
and bitter disappointment that the Athena- 
eum does not own a copy of the famous docu- 
ment. The other is the irate woman who re- 
turns the copy we bought subsequently. After 
having read “every word of it,”” she describes 
it as “positively foul.” The man’s comment, 
in Kinseyless Scene 1: “Young lady, this li- 
brary is slipping! I'll get it somewhere else. 
But you can tell Mr. Willcox it’s a poor way 
to run a library. Not having the best-sellers! 
What are we paying taxes for?” The some- 
what indelicate but sincere curtain line of the 
bedeviled desk attendant is, of course, “Ye 
gods! You certainly can’t please everyone.” 

“The Return of the Book” portrays a loud- 
voiced woman who emits indignant words 
and phrases with the violent and incessant 
chatter of a machine gun. Her complaint is 
that the two overdue postal notices “and now 
—this—this 5i/], which threatens me with six 
months’ imprisonment”’ are tantamount to a 
public insult. She vows she returned the 
book, and she demands an apology and adds 
a suggestion: “Just tear up your records—or 
whatever you do when you're wrong.” 

Her ultimate and deserved abashment oc- 
curs one scene and three days later when she 
trips in all joy and gladness, book in hand 
and salaaming verbally as she says, “There it 
was, right in our own bookcase. Careless, 
careless me! I’m just so happy that I found 
it—and I know you’ re happy too.” 


Book Week 


The grammar school principal invited us 
to stage an assembly program appropriate to 
Children’s Book Week. The script writers 
attacked the typewriter keyboard and came up 
with “The Librarian Adrift; or, The Search 
for the Missing Ice Pan.” 

This held the mirror up to the students of 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. The 
distortions and exaggerations slipped in for 
the sake of broad comedy were actually few 
and slight. The authors of the farce prepared 
themselves by listening to and observing the 
patrons of the boys and girls library with 
more care than usual for several days. The 
stage production might almost have been a 
televised broadcast in the original setting. 

Notably, none of the half dozen boys and 
girls (portrayed by two of us with the aid of 
quick costume changes ) exhibited any knowl- 
edge of good manners. One lad deposited a 
pair of very soiled sneakers under the librar- 
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ian’s nose while he demanded his card, 4 
“slick chick” leisurely repaired her make-up, 
using the circulation desk as a vanity table. 4 
second boy complained because a ten-line ep. 
cyclopedia article on the Constitution was too 
long to read. A wise girl, trying to streamline 
her reading and reviewing for a certificate 
asked for a book that had been in the movies 
If she had seen the movie, she could describe 
the plot to the librarian without reading the 
book. y 

These various characters were loosely tied 
together by a so-called theme, although it got 
pretty tenuous some of the time and would 
hardly have met Brooks Atkinson's stand. 
ards. Each of them came in primarily to bor. 
row Adrift on an Icepan, by Wilfred Gren- 
fell, (of course it was always out, whence the 
title of our playlet) because it was the skin. 
niest book on the state reading list. A tech. 
nically minded youth brought a folding ruler 
with him and measured the thickness of sev 
eral titles, finally selecting one that suited 
him at five-eighths of an inch. 

The reception accorded all this serious 
foolishness was far more appreciative than 
we had hoped. The students—or should they 
be called our archetypes ?—took it in good 
spirit, applauding with hoots and howls and 
raucous laughter. From the stage we watched 
the teachers struggle between uncontrollable 
merriment and a feeling that they must not bk 
too obvious about it in the presence of their 
darlings. 

The principal's reaction, however, was one 
of shock. His very sober question was: “Dt 
the children really act like that?” In our 
answer we softened the truth as best we could 
without obscuring it! The ultimate effect 
noticeable for some weeks after the perform- 
ance, was a radical change for the better in 
our playgoers’ behavior in the children’s li 
brary. 

An interesting sidelight on the appeal of 
the ice pan skit was that when we presented 
it before a group of subdued tenants in the 
old ladies’ home two nights later, they 
seemed to enjoy it as much as the youngsters 
Two recommendations it had were obvious 
it was a noisy production with the characters 
arguing with each other and hollering at the 
librarian, and it was full of comic action. I 
meant the blind relied upon the audible hu 
mor and the deaf saw some of the fun. This 
was audio-visual education at its most prac 
tical. 

For our last little masterpiece, written 10! 
presentation to the art and home department 
of the Woman's Club, we corned a title 
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“Home Is Where the ‘Art Is.” In a sort of 
prelude the audience is ushered into a once 
happy home which is rapidly disintegrating 
due to the wife’s preoccupation with her 
dub’s art appreciation program. When her 
baby son, Arty, Jr., draws bold _— on a 
page of the home encyclopedia with his 
mother’s lipstick, she views the project as a 
rfect example of surrealist art at its reddest, 
and resolves to submit it for show at the Art 
Club’s painting exhibit at the Athenaeum. 
You have already guessed that in the cli- 
mactic scene it wins first prize, but before the 
award is made the audience has a chance to 
enjoy the personalities of Lizzie, the dis- 
traught librarian who is hanging the exhibit 
amid a welter of worries; Gus, the mute and 
shuffling janitor who cannot be hurried, even 
if the judges are coming up the front walk; 
and the two judges, Professors Electra Eu- 
phemia Kugenschlager and M. Eau de Co- 
logne, both from the university's art depart- 
ment. The Germanic German and the clipped 
French patter that fill the museum as they 





argue the canvasses’ merits are quite appro- 
priate to the authoritarian Mrs. K. and the 
birdlike little Frenchman with the beret, the 
D’Artagnan mustache, and the Vandyke. 

We make no claim to fame through this de- 
scription of the work of the Athenaeumimes 
(a linotypist, stymied by an overcrowded type 
slug, coined the word as ersatz for Athena- 
eum Players). Skits are common fare the li- 
brary world over. This offering is made mere- 
ly in a helpful spirit. Perhaps, though, all the 
beneficial and serious aspects of our programs 
do not show through the flippancy of the 
above paragraphs. 

Our “plays” are easy to stage. The set- 
tings are those we find wherever we put on 
the show, with occasionally a screen or a table 
added. Props and costumes are simple. A 
suggestion of a costume, such as the bow tie 
for the little brat in the story hour, the beret 
and hirsute adornment for the Frenchman, is 
sufficient. Books, a file box, pencils, stamps, 
and readers’ cards evoke a library to the aver- 
age audience. 





« MEASURING THE BOoKs 
Scene from "The Librarian Adrift; or, The Search for the Missing Icepan,” as presented by 
the Athenaeumimes. The librarian, in the person of Lillie V. Albrecht, almost loses an eye 
as two reluctant readers hunt for the skinniest book on the state reading list with the aid of 
yardstick and ruler. Helen J. Wolcott and Roland C. Willcox enact the roles of the gram- 
mar school students searching for a slight substitute for Grenfell’s Adrift on an Icepan. 
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For programs we substitute a small 
(12”x 15’) bulletin board taken from a 
reading room display. On it we list the titles 
of the skits. At the conclusion of the final 
one we turn the board around and display the 
message: THE END. PLEASE APPLAUD. Our 
trouping playmobile is a Dodge coupe with 
three Thespians in the seat and two cartons 
of stage effects in the trunk. 


The Cost? 


Expense? Little enough for bubble gum, 
which stales between performances. Nothing 
else was bought. Time? Our scripts were put 
together mostly during desk hours when busi- 
ness was slack, or else the players worked at 
them briefly at home because they got so 
much fun out of writing them. Rehearsals 
always prove to be hilarious, and there is al- 
most never any need to learn lines; hamming 
and ad libbing suit the material and produce 
a creditable performance. 

Two questions may occur to you. First, 
isn’t all this undignified? Dignity, as gen- 
erally thought of, is often the defense of the 
stiff, the staid, and the stodgy. Unable to re- 
lax before others, they maintain a ‘‘proper’’ 
and ‘“‘adult” mien which can never be criti- 
cized or misunderstood. 

The most desirable dignity is not one the 
individual can don himself. It springs from 
the respect in which he is held by friends, as- 
sociates—each person with whom he has con- 
tacts in his work and play—who clothe him 
with it according to their judgment of his 
abilities, his ethics and ideals, and his per- 
sonality. Dignity such as that will not be 
shattered by public play acting, however ri- 
diculous the role. 

Secondly, isn’t there danger of offending 
someone by seeming to point the accusing 
finger? The old principle, so often voiced by 
librarians, that they must never ridicule their 
patrons, is a sound one. We will confess to 
some minor misgivings on that score when 
we launched our skit schedule. Experience 
gained in “producing” before many groups 
seems to have proven our fears groundless. 
Our little thesis pieces have been greeted only 
with sympathetic laughter. 

Our “road tour” of Westfield’s schools, 
PTA’s, and clubs has been laid out without 
benefit of advertising or any seeking of 
shows. Enthusiastic audiences have been our 
publicity crew. Our most gratifying engage- 
ment was as the featured program for the an- 
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nual dinner meeting of the Westfield Teach. 
ers Association. We shot the whole reper- 
toire that night, and added a special skit fe. 
turing teachers and librarians for our climax 
Each of our skits puts over a serious point 
about the library: at the story hour and in the 
boys and girls library manners and behavior 
are below minimums; it helps librarians if g 
reader can identify a book with at least title 
or author; book selection for a community of 
readers with wide tastes and standards is 
rough problem; sometimes our circulation 
records are correct, all evidence to the cop. 
trary; the athenaeum has an art museum and 
encourages local participation in its exhibits 
There are certainly other messages that can 
be conveyed through the same medium. 
We think “the play's the thing.” 


Ss 68 
CIRCULATING BULLETIN 
BOARDS 
(Continued from page 524) 


students when they showed an interest in the 
display. The reception of the other four 
boards was similar. 

To secure a record of the boards, | stapled 
a record card to the back of each, giving the 
number of the board, the date taken to the 
classroom, the classroom number, and then 
stamped again when taken on to other class- 
rooms. I leave each board in the classroon 
for two weeks before moving it on. Thus 
with six boards in circulation and with eacl 
loaned for two weeks, it is twelve weeks be 
fore I return them to the library for new dis 
plays and captions. It is not too hard t 
change the displays three times a school year 
By the time every board has made the rounds 
of the English classrooms, every student from 
the seventh to the twelfth grade has seen 
them. The bulletin boards face the class from 
the front of the room where the students can 
not help but see them. The teachers als 
emphasize the displays and urge the students 
to borrow the books. 

For my future collection of bulletin boards, 
I want two or three ready for special displays 
Many teachers besides the English depatt- 
ment feature special classroom projects 
There is no limit to what the boards can be 
used for and in every department of the 
school. My six circulating bulletin boards ate 
truly “ambassadors” of the library and they 
are doing a splendid job—that of bringing 
students and books together. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


COMMON denominator is necessary for un- 

derstanding, be it on the personal or interna- 
tional level. We knew this theoretically, but expe- 
rienced it practically on our recent visit to Mexico. 
Not being able to understand Spanish, and not be- 
ing sufficiently proficient in charades to make our 
desires evident, we were sometimes in a quandary 
when “conversing” with those who knew no Eng- 
lish. How we did seize upon every word known to 
both parties of the discussion! 

Yet there are common denominators. We dis- 
covered one in a rural Tarascan Indian Sunday 
school, northeast of Cuernavaca. The Spanish 
words we could not understand; translated into 
Aztec they sounded stranger still. But the tunes of 
the hymns were familiar and provided an immedi- 
ate bond; words of three languages blended into 
the single theme of the chorus. We felt the same 
sense of unity as we followed, in our English Bible, 
the preacher's text, read from his Spanish copy. 
Everything was the same—except the language. 

But language can be most important, can be it- 
self the common denominator. When Sir John 
Alexander Clarke, for fifty-two years a missionary 
in the Belgian Congo, undertook to translate the 
Bible into the native tongue for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, he found five hundred dif- 
ferent dialects. Which should be select as the chan- 
nel for his translation? There was always the dan- 
ger of choosing a minor dialect that comparatively 
few could understand. In order to make the most 
valuable use of the labor and cost of such a vast 
project, the dialect selected for translation had to be 
as representative as possible, one that had the most 
points in common with the most other dialects. 


A few of those dialects, by the way, were heard 
in the recent motion picture, “King Solomon's 
Mines.” They all sounded alike—that is, equally 
unintelligible—to us. But not to Sir John Alex- 
ander Clarke. Not only could he differentiate be- 
tween them, he could understand what the natives 
were saying! He could attest, too, to the terror and 
tension of the animal stampede, having lived 
through the like himself. Thus we, knowing him, 
accept as verity what would otherwise be incredible 
to us. 

These common denominators vary with the cir- 
cumstances, whatever will gain the desired rapport. 
How much misunderstood is librarianship! Who 
can be its common denominator, its interpreter? All 
of us can, if we will. No contact is too small to 
matter. One librarian has this to say: 


It was wonderful telling the seniors at high 
school about the library profession the other 
night. I started off with the kinds of jobs in 
schools and colleges. Then the public library 
temptations. I mentioned our ceiling projector 
and traveling branch, of course. Then special 
library possibilities, and finally, the U.S. Army, 
U.S. State Department, and, as a dramatic climax, 
the U.N. That finale gave me a chance to ring 
in the importance of books. Best of all was the 
enthusiasm of the vocational guidance director, 
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who up to now has never been able to remember 

the library. He said that I'd be a yearly feature 

and he wished he'd been a librarian. . . . 

But how are we as common denominators? Are 
we proponents of Boccaccio’s comment in Decam- 
eron, ‘Do as we say, and not as we do’’? Could we 
be—unhappy thought—such as the one of whom 
Junius wrote to the Duke of Grafton, “I do not 
give you to posterity as a pattern to imitate, but as 
an example to deter’? Let no librarian be proof of 
Burton's observant note in the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, “Why doth one man’s yawning make another 
yawn?” 

We'd be willing to guess there’s no yawning 
around the Victoria, Canada, Public Library—at 
least not when Nina Napier is up to her tricks of 
rhyme. The Pacific Northwest Library Association 
brought out a slim volume of her poems a few 
years ago, entitled Library Levity. One gay number 
is called ““Poem—Via Ogden Nash”’: 

There are some librarians of whom I would 
certainly like to be one, 

Who are the librarians who get things done. 

Because they are always compiling statistics or 
conducting a survey, 

Or are being called in to give advice when every- 
thing is topsy-turvey. 

They go to all the conventions, and they move 
resolutions, and give reports, and speak in all 
the discussions, and nobody can rile ‘em; 

And they know all the other important librarians 
well enough to call them by their first names. 
They even say “Hello, Carl!” to Mr. Milam. 

And they never use blasphemy or invective, 

Because they have the proper perspective. 

They have that well-dressed, well-groomed look, 
and have just had a perm and a manicure, and 
are altogether nifty; 

And they save half their salaries, and make wise 
investments, so that they are able to retire at 
fifty. 

And although they live alone and like it, they 
know how to win friends, and are very hob- 
nobby, 

Because they haven't any complexes or neuroses, 
because when the day's work is over they devote 
their spare time to a hobby. 

In fact, they are examples of perfect coordination 
and efficiency; 

And even when you discuss them in private with a 
few intimate friends, you can’t think of a single 
deficiency. 

Librarians like these lead beautiful lives, or at 
least I suppose so; 

And they are the reason my sense of inferiority 
grows so. 


If two centuries have only confirmed Edmund 
Burke in that “Example is the school of mankind, 
and they will learn at no other,” may we be such 
appealing exponents of our profession that others 
may be, as Homer put it in The Iliad, “Content to 
follow when we lead the way.” 
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Posters Made Easy 


ig the August Librarian and Book World of 
London, Elisabeth Wild comes to the rescue of 
those who can’t draw, with “Posters Made Easy.”’ 
She recommends buying brightly colored paper—a 
few large sheets for background and bundles of 
construction paper. 

Then, having decided what to advertise, pin the 
background firmly to a drawing board and play 
about with scissors and the small colored papers. 
Find out which shade contrasts best with the back- 
ground chosen, then cut freely from the small 
papers: fir trees, houses, animals, whatever is de- 
sired. The secret is to cut boldly without drawing 
the shape first. The result may look childish, but 
that is not bad in poster work; really good cuts 
never incorporate brush or pen strokes but rely for 
effect solely on the clean line. 

Pattern and depth are attained by the use of dif- 
ferent colored papers superimposed one on another. 
For instance, on a green paper meadow, daisies 
made by cutting white circles and smaller yellow 
circles for centers, can be arranged on the green to 
your liking and then pasted in place. 

The great delight in scissor work is that one can 
play about with the cut shapes on the poster until 
the best composition is achieved. There is no final- 
ity until everything is glued down. 

Big bold shapes are often more effective than 
numerous smaller cuts. Some of the best posters 
may be nothing more than silhouettes against a 
colored background. A dot of paper, however, can 
often give just the right expression or highlight, 
a piece so small it must be lifted about with a pin. 

Unless you have colored sheets with gummed 
backs, use a good white paste when you have 
finally decided where the cutouts are to go, because 
fingerprints appear all too easily and there is no 
perfect method of removing them. 

Lettering for the poster should also be cut out 
in bold block shapes in contrasting color; and here 
again they should not be stuck down until you have 
experimented and found the most pleasing arrange- 
ment. 


“Books Change—Ideas Live’’ 


R an adult exhibit and booklist featuring Na- 
tional Book Week, displays contrasted the strik- 
ing physical changes the printed word has under- 
gone from the days of cave drawings to today’s 
microfilm, with the continuity of the ideas which 
the books present. Centerpiece of the exhibit was a 
structure whose panels on one side bore photo- 
graphs of classical and modern philosophers and 
the names of their works, and on the other side 
titles of classical tales, both prose and verse. 
Carrying out the gray and yellow color scheme 
used through the library the cover of the booklist 
bore a design showing symbols of communication 
ranging from primitive picture writing to modern 
machine-set printing. Inspired by a statement of 
Bulwer Lytton, “New books revive and redecorate 
old ideas; old books suggest and invigorate new 
ideas,’ the booklist presented in parallel columns 
the classics of world literature and their modern 
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Exhibits of children’s books on the first floor 


centered around the National Book Week slogan 
“Make Friends with Books,”’ and featured both ¢ 
and new books for children 
KATHERINE LAICH, Administy Assist 
Los Angeles, California, Public Libs 
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Realizing that many persons would enjoy recrea- 
tion more if they knew more about the opportunities 
available, Michigan State Library decided that its 
contribution to the council would be a recreational 
booklist. The result is a sixteen page brochure 
entitled, Read about; More Fun in Michigan. 

Pale blue paper and dark blue illustrations and 
type make an eye-catching color combination. 
Amusing illustrations and light copy convey the 
idea that recreation is fun, especially in Michigan. 
The brochure is divided into four sections—recrea- 
tion for the individual, for the family, community 
recreation, and Michigan as a recreational state. 
All members of the Inter-Agency Council on Recre- 
ation and the pamphlets they distribute on recrea- 
tion are listed. 

The active cooperation of libraries, state depart- 
ments, recreational leaders and groups, state parks, 
chambers of commerce, the A.A.A. of Michigan, 
principal Michigan railroads, and oil companies in 
distributing the pamphlet, contributed much to its 
wide use. 

A supplementary list giving author, title, and 
publisher of each book in each section of the 
brochure is available to libraries or individuals 
interested in purchasing the books. 

From cards and letters received, we feel that 
Read about: More Fun in Michigan has stimulated 
interest in recreation, helped focus attention on 
Michigan as a recreation state, illustrated the co- 
operative efforts and aims of the Inter-Agency 
Council on Recreation, and pointed up the im- 
portance of libraries and the Michigan State Library 
in the state’s program of helping people find good 
recreation. 

LOLETA D. Fyan, State Librarian 
Michigan State Library, Lansing 


Looking at Sweden 


AS a municipal institution supported largely 
from local taxes, Brooklyn College is eager to 
do its share in meeting some of the educational 
needs of the community outside its campus. The 
library, like the rest of the college, is anxious to 
play its part in community service. We have found 
that one of the best avenues for providing interest- 
ing, nontechnical enlightenment for large numbers 
is the exhibit. 

The one on display in the library entrance hall 
during the summer was calculated to make every 
Swede feel nostalgic, and give every non-Swede the 
wanderlust. Even the poster was charming and 
novel, being a hand-blocked wall hanging with a 
border of dancing figures, topped by a sign pro- 
claiming, “Welcome to Sweden.” 

A little bit of everything could be found there 
and all of it was colorful. Of particular interest was 
the case devoted to glass and ceramics. There were 
interesting magazine articles on glass-making, “‘one 
ot Sweden's noblest crafts,” and the beautiful 
samples on display featured the delicate economy of 
line we have come to associate with “Swedish mod- 
em.” In the same case were hand woven fabrics, 
wooden ware, and faience, offering undeniable 
proof of Sweden's mastery in the decorative and 
home arts. ‘ 


Beguiling photographs showed the attractive 
scenery which characterizes Sweden. Other pictures 
highlighted the functional, streamlined architecture 

her clean, orderly cities. 
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Among the items illustrating the cultural life of 
the country were concert programs, playbills, and 
an unusual photograph of the 1948 Nobel Prize 
dinner which was held in the city hall at Stockholm. 
Representative selections from Sweden’s best known 
authors, including Selma Lagerlof and August 
Strindberg, were assembled against the background 
of an animated map of Scandinavia’s book world. 
Books about Sweden were also included in the 
collection, such as Hudson Strode’s Sweden, Model 
for a World and Benson and Hedin’s Americans 
from Sweden. 

The lighter side was well represented too, with 
dinner menus from leading restaurants, sport pro- 
grams, picture post cards, dancing dolls in national 
costume, hand carved figurines, miniature copper 
dishes, and tiny flags. A wide variety of toys illus- 
trated Midsummer and Christmas, Sweden's two big 
festivals. These ranged from Viking ships to straw 
stars and flowers. The best chuckle producer, how- 
ever, was sheet music for “Bongo Bongo,’’ with the 
words translated into Swedish! 

The exhibit was assembled by Ruth M. Erland- 
son, chief reference librarian, who spent a year in 
Sweden making a study of libraries. Her studies 
were made possible by a Gustav V fellowship pro- 
vided by the American Scandinavian Foundation. 
Accounts of the exhibit were sent to Brooklyn news- 
papers and a gratifying number of residents came to 
see and admire. It brought us good will plus a 
desire to visit again. 

Rose Z. SELLERS, Chief Special 
Services Librarian 
Brooklyn College Library 
Brooklyn, New York 





















A Business Centurama 


T grew out of a telephone call and a fairly rou- 
tine request for material, addressed to the head 
librarian. It grew from a small idea into a very big 
one, from a search for a few pictures of Cincinnati 
in 1849 to a big display, about 2,000 square feet, 
with 30 exhibitors, and 80,000 visitors. It grew un- 
til 700,000 people in greater Cincinnati had heard 
of the Business Centurama, and, thanks to news- 
paper and radio publicity, to opening services and a 
remarkably well attended luncheon, a goodly num- 
ber knew that the Public Library had cosponsored 
what one newspaper called “the best show in town 
—and it's free.” 

That telephone call on a blustering February day 
in 1949 was made by the Gibson Hotel, celebrating 
its 100th birthday and wanting pictures of Cincin- 
nati in 1849 to hang in the mezzanine. The librar- 
ian suggested broadening the scope of the exhibit 
and the chamber of commerce was asked in as co- 
sponsor. 

Letters, the first letters of what b2came a volu- 
minous correspondence on library stationery, were 
sent to all the century-old firms in Cincinnati. - 
nature of the proposed exhibit was explained: 
was to be educational, to extoll their early ie: 
nings, to show from what slender roots their enter- 
prise had grown, and only by indirection were they 
to indicate their present situation. Dignity was the 
keynote; ballyhoo would be out of place. 

These prospective exhibitors were also told of 
the resources of the public library, of the help they 
could get from our science and industry department 
and from our reference and fine arts department, of 
what they might expect from the library in the way 
of discovering unknown facets of their own history 
or what they could expect in the way of helpful 
suggestions about staging a display. Since the ex- 
hibitors were well aware of the diversified wares 
they offered, the fact that the library could help all 
of them made an impression. 

In keeping with the theme of the centurama, the 
library's own exhibit was of the “then and now’ 
variety; books used by business concerns in 1850 
cheek by jowl with similar books in use today; 
books read for pleasure or edification—in drama 
and poetry and fiction, in travel and history, in chil- 
dren's literature and in the magazines—a hundred 
years ago and in 1950. These were exhibited in 
four floor cases. Above and behind the cases were 
deeply recessed wall cases which contained a chron- 
ological outline of the library’s growth from 1802 
to 1870 when it moved into the building it still 
occupies; a blown up photograph of the building 
which housed the library in 1850, and photographs 
of the buildings which in 1850 stood on the site 
the library now occupies and of the building itself 
as it looked when first put into library use. Trees 
made from dried sponges, small figures dressed in 
the costumes of the period, a dog, and a small but 
vigorous fire engine added lifelike notes to the dis- 
plays. 

Twelve months after that first telephone call and 
with appropriate fanfare the opening day was cele- 
brated. Newspaper stories and a broadcast told of 
the attendance of the mayor, the president of the 
chamber of commerce, the president of the board of 
trustees of the public library, the head librarian, 
and other civic and business leaders. All three daily 
newspapers not only carried front page stories about 
the centurama but also put out special centurama 
editions, in each of which was a historical article 
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about the library, with emphasis on its usefulness 


to the community. 


There was no “must” or ‘‘ought’’ about the cen. 
turama. Its sponsors felt it was good ¢ 
stand on its Own, so no attempt was made to 
suade the schools to send their pupils to 
Teachers, however, brought their classes 


came in droves: 80,000 of them, from ; 


life, of all ages, looking at the past and omparing 


it with the future. 


Looking back, we see that the centuram 
the library good publicity. Newspaper SP. ace wa 
magnificent; local radio commentators urged 


to see it; and the news was spread 


mouth. Besides the wide coverage, it brought tl 
library into close, continuous, and friendly relatior 
with 77 local business houses; it proved to those 
among them who had not previously known of 


services that we could help them—that 
library building is outmoded, our box k 


superbly up to date, and our staff eager to 


interested in their problems 
To the community at. large it prov 


envision and carry to a successful conclusion a tru 


educational and fascinating exhibition 


Mona HARROP MCELFRESH 


Pub bic Relat Zon 


Public Library f Cineini 


Two Jubilees 


AST June the library staff here cooperated wit 
the city of Lynn in its centennial celebration 

For this we helped prepare a booklet presenting the 
town’s history and progress during the past h 


years. Inasmuch as no complete history 
had been written since the 1890's we 
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original sources old newspapers, clippings, books 
of the period. Among the outstanding features of 
the booklet was a Then and Now exhibit. Hectic 
days were spent selecting the best of old pictures. 
To match each of these, a photographer took a 
modern shot of the same scene from the same point. 

Publicity for the booklet was handled by the 
library. During the months before the event, Lynn 
\jbrarians gave information to business and indus- 
trial firms, newspapers, schools, civic, fraternal and 
patriotic organizations, and individuals, on the 
correct form of advertisements of 1850, the cos- 
tumes, domestic equipment, and accessories of yes- 
teryear for window and _ store displays, Lynn's 
history, personality, events, and points of interest. 

The library staff voted unanimously to have a 
float in the Centennial parade, and without much 
money but with skill, imagination, ambition, and 
attistry, they put out a float which received acclaim 
all along the line of march and came off with a 
prize. Bearing the legend, “The People’s Univer- 
sity,” the blue, white, and gold float featured a 
huge book carrying four members of the library 
staff. 

Participating in the Open House Day of public 
buildings, we displayed old papers, programs, 
broadsides, exhibits, and booklists. Many new 
faces of both Lynners and outsiders appeared at the 
library during Centennial Week. 

That week is now history, but as Lynners recall 
the thrill and pride of the celebration, they will 
remember the valuable contribution of the Lynn 
Public Library not only to the actual festivities but 
throughout Lynn’s first hundred years, and they 
know that during the next hundred it will continue 
to play a vital role in the community. 

We were so busy with this centennial that al- 
though the fiftieth birthday of our own central 
building actually came in April we did not celebrate 
it until November. 

Early in October posters bearing the figure of a 
cute miss of the 1900's were placed at strategic 
spots inviting the public to “make it a date” on 
Public Library Day and announcing a book talk, 
guided tours, a pictorial historical display, book- 
lists, and exhibits. The little figure served as a 
motif of the display arranged around the reading 
room giving the story of the library and describing 
its many departments and services. Both local news- 
papers were very generous in sending photog- 
raphers. The mayor signed a proclamation of Pub- 
lic Library Day in which he described the library's 
progress and commended its services to the public. 

During the afternoon and evening friendly in- 
terested citizens visited the central building, going 
around to the various departments on guided tours, 
viewing the displays, reserving books, exclaiming in 
reminiscing delight over the pictorial history, 
reading the two booklists prepared for the occasion, 
listening to book reviews, and getting better ac- 
quainted with their library and their librarians. 
And they seemed as proud of the library's accom- 
plishment as the staff was. 

LouIseE BOUDREAU, Reader's Advisor 
Lynn, Massachusetts, Public Library 


A Hundred Years Old 


HE hundredth anniversary of Harper's maga- 
® zine was the occasion recently when we said 
Happy Birthday’ and at the same time displayed 
selected volumes from one of our prized possessions 
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—a complete collection of the magazine for the 
entire century. 

Visitors to the library showed unusual interest in 
the exhibit, particularly in the January 1888 num- 
ber of Harper's in which appears an article by 
I. W. Avery, “The City of Savannah, Georgia.” 
Another publication shown was a bound volume 
for the year 1887 of Harper’s Young People, an 
illustrated weekly loaned by a local resident. 

Also attracting attention was the collection of 
books originally printed in serial form in Harper's 
during the past hundred years. It prompted re- 
quests for these and other titles by the same authors. 

Other items in the exhibit included a poster 
bearing the words, “Congratulations to Harper's, 
1850-1950,” a large cardboard birthday cake with 
a hundred candles, a number of photostatic copies 
of pages from the magazine, illustrations, ads, and 
the cover of Harper's New Monthly Magazine, 
No. 1, the centennial issue, and a partial list of 
authors who have written for this magazine. 


MarGARET GopLey, Publicity and 
Reference Assistant 
Savannah, Georgia, Public Library 


Tenth Birthday 


OLKS who hadn't climbed the library stairs in 

years came up to see our library on its tenth 
anniversary, which was celebrated with an open 
house and hobby show. In fact, over 500 persons, 
young and old, crowded into the library on the 
second floor of the town hall to see their own and 
their friends’ hobby collections. This was a large 
number for a village of only 1,228 and a township 
of 3,697 people. 

Plans were made early in the year and word went 
around from person to person. Articles were sent 
to the newspaper inviting citizens to enter the 
hobby show. Dodgers and bookmarks advertising 
the library's tenth birthday were distributed from 
the library, the post office, and local stores. 

The idea caught on quickly and exhibits started 
rolling in until there was hardly a nook or cranny 
left in which to tuck a ceramic or a miniature doll. 
Even shut-ins, who couldn't attend the party, sent 
their rugs and other handmade articles, and ever 
since the birthday party many of the people who 
“hadn't climbed the stairs in years,” keep coming 
back for books, and the friendly aura created that 
day is still growing in the library. 

CLARA Hart, Publicity Director 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, Public Library 
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1900-1950 


R the fiftieth anniversary of school libraries in 
New York City—in fact, in the world—our 
association published a brochure covering high 
points in the history of the past fifty years. Prepared 
by the supervisor of high school libraries in the 
Bureau of Libraries, the booklet was designed and 
executed by our School of Industrial Art and issued 
at a luncheon celebrating our golden anniversary. 
AuGustTa Boat, Publicity Committee 
New York School Librarians’ Association 
New York Cit) 


Expiration Date, 2050 


URING 1950 our Bristol Brass Corporation 
celebrated its Golden Anniversary, and when 
they announced “Open House’’ for everyone to 
come and see how their product is made, the whole 
town went to their birthday party. Many of their 
friends sent baskets of flowers, but our library has 
no funds to cover such presentations, so we had to 
think of another way in which to send our greetings. 
With our congratulatory letter we enclosed a 
special library card which was reproduced on the 
back page of Sounding Brass, the house organ of 
the corporation. This card, number 100, bordered 
with gold, decorated with a gold star, and good for 
a hundred years, was accepted so graciously that I 
thought some other library, in a similar circum- 
stance, might like to know about our procedure. 
Cevia T. CRITCHLEY, Librarian 
Public Library 
Bristol, Connecticut 


Two Cooperative Ventures 


NE hundred years of state history paralleling 

one hundred years of library development in 
Ohio was the theme of the library exhibit at the 
Centennial Ohio State Fair. 

Feeling that a historical theme was most appro- 
priate, we invited the Franklin County Historical 
Society's cooperation on the exhibit. The Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Museum, and 


the libraries of Pickaway and Miami counties were 


also very helpful. 

_The state history aspect of the display was defi- 
nitely slanted for rural interest. Some of the items 
shown were an oil painting of a drawing of the first 


This bookmark commemorating the laying of the cornerstone of the new Free Public Library 
g ying 


of the Borough of Midland Park, New Jersey, is sold to raise funds for the library. 


fair at Cincinnati in 1850, some pioneer imple. 
ments, various cups given at the first fair, and pho. 
tostats of farm machinery shown then. The model 
of one of the earliest pioneer cabins built in Ohio 
was also on view. Around the top of the booth rap 
a frieze depicting the progress of transportation jp 
the last hundred years. 

Against the backdrop of Ohio history the prog 
ress of Ohio libraries was dramatically illustrated 
The original case from Athens County's famoys 
“coonskin” library, together with some of the origi 
nal volumes from this library, was on display, Pj 
tures of the “coonskin” library country along with 
pictures of some of the people connected with th 
development rounded out the histories-of-libraries 
part of the display. 

Contrasted with this was the modern library 
hospital book truck, and a large photograph of th 
modern branch library as 
ern library construction. 





a £00d exampie of mod 


Outside the arts and crafts building 
exhibit was held, were parked bookmobiles from 
Pickaway and Miami Counties. Equipped wit 
fluorescent lights, and well stocked with books for 
both children and adults, these attractive | 
on wheels offered our best illustration of the prog 
ress of Ohio libraries 


where ti 





Something for the people to tak 
an important item in a state 
of individual booklists, we p a list of serv 
ices to both groups and individuals offered by Ohi 
libraries. 

We of the library felt that the cooperation be 
tween the two institutions was a good id 
of the historical significance of the 
whenever possible the library should 
the interests of the community in mal 
sonal contribution fit in with the prevailing theme 
of the moment. For this reason we also sponsored 
a book exhibit at Columbus’ Golden Age hobby 
show, which is cosponsored by the Cor tor 





tair exhibit. Instea 


drew up 








mittee f 
the Aged, the Council of Social Agencies of Colum 
bus and Franklin County, and the Columbus Citize 
newspaper. 





The purpose of the exhibit was to interest those 
past sixty years of age in coming to the library for 
help on their hobby interests. The display consisted 
of posters and booklists. In case a particular hobby 
was not mentioned in a booklist, a member of the 
library staff was on hand to help 

About fifty books were taken t 
entrants in the show and visitors could do on-the 
spot research on their hobbies. Among these books 
were art folios from the library's fine arts collection 
music appreciation books, and books on spectator 
sports. 

This hobby show was well attended, the sponsor 
ing organizations felt it was successful, and the | 
brary was glad to be a part of the picture 

MARTHA HOSKINS, /7 f Publicity 
Public Library, Columbus, O/ 
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Teamwork on a Library Project 


66 INKER to Evers to Chance” has long been 

cited as a Classic example of teamwork. 
Less colorfully perhaps, but none the less surely, 
librarians too can make double or triple plays that 
pay off. Take, for instance, the development of last 
May's exhibit in the Brooklyn Public Library's 
Central Building. Starting with a suggestion made 
by an enthusiastic young librarian who was eager to 
see some of our lesser known materials more widely 
used, the original idea was expanded, changed, 
sharpened, and finally whipped into shape through 
the cooperation of divisions, departments, and in- 
dividual members of the staff. A branch-wide ex- 
hibit publicizing material on American civilization 
and culture was planned around the May 21st “I 
Am an American Day’ program which has become 
traditional in New York City. 

Discussion led to the conclusion that our objec- 
tive could best be reached by emphasizing two main 
points: the contribution made by various national 
groups to the growth of Brooklyn, and the contri- 
bution made to the American way of life by 
foreign-born Americans in general. 

The first point was graphically demonstrated by 
the display devised for the central building—a 
series of “blow-ups”’ of full-page feature articles on 
national groups in Brooklyn and enlarged photo- 
graphs from Ralph Foster Weld’s book, Brooklyn 
Is America. This entailed the generous cooperation 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, in which Mr. Weld’s 
articles first appeared, and of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, publishers of the Weld book. 

To stress the second point in the project, twin 
annotated booklists, one for adults and one for 
children, were compiled (a limited number are 
available to libraries requesting them). The torch 
of the Statue of Liberty was used as the cover de- 
sign for both. Both lists were distributed through 


all units of the library and in the community 
through various interested groups. 

The adult list, “They Kept the Lamp Burning,”’ 
includes some 80 books by or about foreign-born 
persons who have given much to this country. 
With each name is a brief biographical note as 
well as an annotation. In compiling this booklist 
each division submitted a list and biographical in- 
formation on the authors selected from its partic- 
ular field—such as history, art and music, language 
and literature, etc. 

The companion booklist, called America Is 
People, compiled by a children’s librarian, includes 
stories—books about a great variety of national 
groups or individual children who found a new 
life in America—and biographies of several famous 
foreign-born Americans. 

Rather than attempt a uniform exhibit in the 
forty-three Brooklyn branch libraries, it was felt 
that each branch could best develop its own display, 
using the same theme but being guided by its par- 
ticular book collection and public. The children’s 
rooms throughout the system assembled colorful 
poster and book displays, implemented by the red, 
white, and blue booklist. 

As is customary, the Mayor's Committee sup- 
plied us with posters publicizing the “I am an 
American Day” program in Central Park. Because 
that day was really the focal point of the month- 
long exhibit, a brief ceremony was held in the 
central building, in which the chief librarian intro- 
duced prominent foreign-born Brooklynites. 

In retrospect the whole project seems a compara- 
tively simple one. Yet if one started counting the 
persons whose wholehearted cooperation was neces- 
sary to put it across, the figure would be well over 
one hundred. It may not be as exciting as a grand- 
stand play, but teamwork does pay off. 

ALICE D. BELLAMY, Public Relations 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 


LEFT To RIGHT: Francis R. St. John, of the Brooklyn Public Library, with three other con- 
tributors to the community: David Ewen, born in Austria, music critic, editor, and author; 
Algirdis Landsbergis, born in Lithuania, who speaks five languages and now works in the 
Library; Cornelius Greenaway, D.D., born in Rotterdam, pastor of a Brooklyn church. 
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Librarian as Pivot Man 


N our zealous attempts to club people into a 

conditioned reflex which will cause them to 
wend their way librarywards in any moment of 
quandary, we have stumbled upon the only course 
open to college librarians, presumably. For we have 
tried all the others 

We have made all other departments in the uni 
versity helpless without us—so dependent upon our 
resourcefulness that the faculty and administration 
call upon us for aid of every conceivable sort. We 
make signs, posters, draw blueprints, and take 
photographs of experiments or events. We build 
plaster or wood models, design awards, work up 
publicity campaigns, display art, merchandise, and 
sometimes even books! We all but baby-sit for the 
faculty. 

This cooperative spirit apparently seeps down to 
the student. For the art department may say to its 
students, “You are also to go to the library and 


consult the exhibit on French painting which we 
have worked out in cooperation with the library.”’ 
The journalism department may say, “The library 
has prepared an exhibit of the work of the 1950 
Polk award winners. 


Your comments are invited.” 





But not only are the students invited to view the 
assorted essays, but the winning newspapermen 
from metropolitan papers are received in the library 
for their initial baptism of fortune. 

These exhibits, of course, always provide us with 
good copy for the university newspaper and our 
own publication, Library Leaves. 

When the chairman of the history department 
returned from a Long Island University expedition 
to Peru, the library readied itself to exploit the 
exciting materials laid at its feet. One task was 
helping assemble materials for an illustrated mon- 
ograph on the subject. Editing, drawings, and 
format for the book which the university will 














issue are being done by the library. From the aerial 
photographs, maps, and charts at its disposal, the 
library erected a huge display on the “Geographic 
Reconstruction of the Character and Extent of ap 
Ancient Civilization of Peru.” A popular approa 
to the archaeology involved in this study relating t 
the origin of the Chimu Empire (circa 1250-1475) 
was suggested by the slogans Archaeol by 
Taxi’ and “Archaeology by Bus 
within bus or taxi distance from Lima. Pery 
exist many unexcavated archaeological sites 

This exhibition, which includ 
of pyramids for the first time brought to light 
observations of ancient metho of irrigat 
scenes of present day life in th I 
of the terrain, water jugs, potsherds, textiles 
cal instruments, cooking utensils from ancient P 
was entitled “Land, Water 
Peru.” 

Naturally, every studer 
versity coursed his way 
inasmuch as the 
brought back are believed to shed n 
future archaeological investigations int 
earlier Peruvian cultures, the P is n 
library 

Our problem grows, howe | 
aspect of our work only creates § ter | 
the faculty for our services. Uy 
the librarian feed that he may grow equal t 
of being book dispenser and hub of tl 
NATHAN RESNICK 

Long Island Univer 

Brooklyn New Yor! 


Ry 
It happens ¢ 
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For the Crime Institute 


ORRECTION and social welf vork 
all parts of New York stat 

annual institute on crime and ling 

last summer. Thirteen cours« nd t g 


sessions were held each day 


The university library coot ’ 
tute by establishing a special collection 
tion, crime, and delinquency. This library 
up close to the headquarters of the 
delegates could browse in their spar 

Weeks before the institute, the library 
several organizations, including state agencies 
newspapers, for material. Many ntly p 
books, particularly on juvenile delinqueng 
ordered, to enlarge our already le 
Cooperating with the library in the selectior 
the materials were the heads of the sociology 
chology, and government departments of St. Lav 
rence University. The complete collection in¢ 
more than three hundred books, periodicals, | 
phlets, and government publications. Views 
correctional institutions in New York stat 
arranged on bulletin boards in the crime lib 

Once the library was established, it function 
on a self-service system. Instructions were plait 
outlined on a placard, which, with a file | 
cards, was placed on a table near the d 
felt this was a satisfactory arrangement f 
few books failed to turn up. One unaccounte 
book was The Professional Thief 

Near the crime library a room was set aside ! 
the display of objects of interest, such as fr 
print cards, case records, and prison clothing. Fea 
tured here were several panels photographically 


institute s 


time 














depicting life at San Quentin prison in California 


These panels were obtained from Life magazine 
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Comments on the value of such a library were 
very heartening. Delegates to the institute re- 
marked that they had noted several titles of books 
found in the library and that they were planning 
to purchase these books when they returned to their 
own institutions. Publicity on the institute ap- 

red in the Journal of Educational Sociology and 
Correction; local mewspapers covered the institute 
and included articles on the special library and 
soucal BARBARA MALL, Reference Librarian 

St. Lawrence University 

Canton, New York 


Six and Twenty Artists 


ROWDS of interested friends, artists, and li 
brary dignitaries filled our adult room for the 
joint celebration of the fifth open house and the 
frst adult art exhibit. Art was arranged everywhere 
in the ninety-foot re ading room: on screens in the 
alcoves, about the two fireplaces, on the ends of the 
bookstacks, on every bulletin board and display 
section, in the exhibit case, and even on bookshelves 
temporarily cleared of books. Twenty-six East Bos 
ton artists had brought proudly one or many treas 
ured pieces to display in this community exhibition 
Varied were the works and equally varied the 
artists. There were the models in wood and plaster 
of a distinguished young sculptor, the intricate 
wood carvings of an elderly Italian who had been 
decorated by the king of Italy, water colors and oils 
by professional artists. Mingled with these were 
sketches of art school students, drawings of com- 
mercial artists, and the work of amateurs exhibit 
ing for the first time 

So interested in the exhibit were the many guests 
and friends, that it was difficult to assemble them 
in the lecture hall for a program by other neighbor- 
hood artists. Selections by a former first violinist 
of the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, solos by 
an accomplished and gracious pianist, classical 
songs in English and Italian by a college freshman, 
and Italian songs by a retired tailor made interest 
ing and pleasing contrasts. Pupils of a local dance 
studio presented ballet, and acrobatic and interpre- 
tative dances. 

The celebration ended in the children’s room 
where punch and homemade cookies were served by 
the staff. In the party atmosphere of candlelight 
and forsythia forced into blossom for the occasion, 
we made many new friends and renewed old ac- 
quaintances. This was one of the most valuable 
results of the evening 

Human interest and local color were the unex- 
pected harvest from contact with the artists of the 
district. There was the elderly retired house painter 
who asked if he could bring in his picture of a 
clipper ship, done entirely with house paints. A 
young Italian recently arrived in this country, asked, 
"Do you have to belong to the library to bring in 
a picture? Would you like a Picasso-like head?” 
His was one of the two cubist paintings on display. 
An enthusiastic young man brought in some twenty 
or thirty charcoals and oils, some of which were 
good. Another young painter submitted portraits 
of his bride and two baby sons, large and rather 
amateurish oils. 

Two young men who brought in fine landscapes 
in oil worked in a fashionable restaurant. Both 
were late, due to their business, but three small 
sons and the wife of the cook proudly did the 
honors for their father. There were landscapes of 
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the neighborhood with excellent views of the 
harbor 

Two housewives proved that craft work is also 
an art. A hooked rug of beautifully blended colors 
and a hammered copper bowl added interest 

At the last minute two art school lads brought 
in a large abstraction of carved wood. A timid 
young girl had a sketch of a cowboy riding a bull 
Then there was the young man whose varied ex- 
hibits included a beautiful block and printed cloth 
with a Chinese design, charcoals, and oils; and the 
model house of an architect who said he probably 
would not display in another library exhibit be- 
cause he was working as a truck driver and didn't 
have time for art 

The elderly wood carver whose “Last Supper” 
and “Sacred Heart’ were delicate pictures in wood 
was a delightful, quiet, round little man with little 
English and a charming smile. Descended from the 
marble carvers of Bari, Italy, all his life he has 
carved statues and pictures. 

The results of such an exhibit are diversified. 
There was much publicity in both local and city 
papers. Since most of the artists were not library 
patrons, this exhibition was a fine contact. While 
many of them, it is sad to state, have not become 
faithful borrowers of books, a good feeling and a 
personal interest in the library has developed. Sev- 
eral guests remarked that they had lived in the 
neighborhood for years but this was their first visit 
to the library. Others learned that the library is 
more than a building of books, that friendly interest 
and service to the community are equally important. 
Still others were pleased to hear about our weekly 
story hours, film programs, book clubs and talks, 
and special community services. 

Many might call East Boston an underprivileged 
neighborhood since it is an island surrounded by 
docks and allied industries. It is easy to assume 
that such a community has a meager contribution 
to make to cultural life. This exhibit dramatically 
emphasized the talents and the unusual abilities 
hidden modestly in the community. What an op- 
portunity for new development! The artists, be 
they painters, sculptors, sketchers, musicians, danc- 
ers, Or wood carvers, have shared their treasures 
with the library. How can the library serve its new 
friends, the artists? It’s an inspiring challenge. 

Dorotuy F. Nourse, Librarian 
East Boston Branch 
Boston, Massachusetts, Public Library 
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Strengthening Mutual Respect 


COMMUNITY event in May was the Buffalo 

Public Library's special exhibition of choice 
examples of Polish book printing. Of particular 
significance in Buffalo where almost one fourth of 
the population is of Polish extraction, the show 
included 120 items depicting five centuries of Polish 
literature, book designing, printing, and art. 

The exhibition was initiated by the library and 
brought wholehearted cooperation from the city’s 
Polish Arts Club, which arranged a formal preview 
and reception at the library one evening in May. 
Special guest at this time was the book designer, 
Anatol Girs, whom the Nazis had imprisoned in 
Warsaw for his aid to the underground. The ex 
hibit included many Girs volumes, but it was the 
concentration camp memoirs covered in the rough 
cloth of the camp uniform which most interested 
visitors. Many other Polish printers both modern 
and ancient were represented in the show 

A vivid panorama of a great art tradition, the 
Polish printing exhibition gave the citizens of ‘The 
City of Good Neighbors’ an opportunity to 
strengthen their mutual respect through their publi: 
library. 

WILtiaM T. O'Rourke, Assistant Librarian 
Buffalo, New York, Public Library 


The Traveling Branch 


66Q‘INCE Mohammet isn't always able to come 

to the mountain, the mountain will come to 
Mohammet—on regularly scheduled runs,”’ com- 
mented one resident when he saw our traveling 
branch inaugurating its regular year-round service 
to the outlying sections of town. A_ beautiful 
“mountain” it is indeed, with its books and maga- 
zines—between 1,200 and 1,500 of them in the 
golden and green Gerstenslager body on the Stude- 
baker chassis. “Bloomfield Public Library—Travel- 
ing Branch—Provides Reading for Everybody,’ its 
outside legend has proclaimed to the local world as 
Janet Biermann, bookmobile librarian, has driven it 
slowly and steadily through the autumn and winter 
scenery, making the townspeople more library con- 
scious, more library proud, and more library grate- 
ful. 

The first reference question was called from the 
cab of a passing Standard Oil truck: “You peddling 
education? I'm from out of state. Maybe you can 
tell me where I'm supposed to go?’ With the help 
of the local road map (part of the small, carefully 
selected reference collection), the young man was 
given exact directions for finding his street. 

Prima donna at P.T.A. and Home-School Associ- 
ation meetings, the traveling branch has stood in 
front of schools an hour before meetings started, at- 
tractively aglow with fluorescent lights and warmed 
by its own heater. Two staff members have been 
inside to welcome all comers, have given out sched- 
ules of stops, and explained the bookmobile’s re- 
sources. On the sidewalk outside, the public rela- 
tions librarian has urged, cajoled, and invited 
passing members of the audience into the traveling 
branch. Sometimes with the unsubtle persuasive 
ness of a circus barker and often by means of direct 
propulsion, she has induced parents and other 
adults to see for themselves. Fathers, even if per- 
sonally uninterested in books, have relented when 
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tempted with the promise that they could insp 
the works."’ Mothers who might themselves b 
different readers have been tempted to tak 


at the delightful interior decoration. A 
meeting has opened inside the school, the bark 
has become transformed into a ten-minute speak 
(Children, of course, had discover f 
during its first week what treasures the bookmob 


had for them.) Presidents of tl 

tions have welcomed our req ttoa this bris 
delightfully unusual bit of library publ 

regular programs 


Three open house occasions were held when 
dream of motorized library b 
last September. The first wa nm invitat § 
for town councilmen, school principals 
board of education members, the library's b 
trustees, and others. A second, for new 
the local schools, was combir with an 
tea at the library. The last was } 4 





half of the program planned for the f 
the Friends of the Library 


| } t< f 
re 5 for 


Newspaper releases ar 


galore had been planned as carefully 
of a prize winning novel. Long be t 
branch became our Parnas “ 





arranged for photographs of it and prot 
ple. We had written stories for busy 

the important newspapers. A temporary 
service was adopted to remit ‘ 
he was supposed to be at exactly the right 








Mimeographed fliers with information 
bookmobile and its scheduled stops were sent 
large but carefully selected mailing list. They® 
distributed, also, from the ) library 

In January, much to our surprise, the 
ent Press converted one of our news releases & 
the bookmobile’s success into an editorial an 
titled it “Bookmobile Popular.” Although our? 
lations with pressmen have always been pleasa 
they most certainly have become warn 
since the advent of the traveling branch. From# 
reporters’ viewpoint, we are a place ft wi 


real news emanates. Although many of 
ties in this state have been served by bookmobi 
Bloomfield is the first town to provide its outskit 
with a motorized library. 
HELENE SCHEREF TAYLOR 
Public Relat: Y Libraria 
Free Public Libra f Bloom 
New Jersey 
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Publicity Works 


JBLICITY here 1s a many sided proposition 
Chautauqua is a summer adult education cen 
ter, where a regular series of speakers and events 
is developed, rather intensively, into an eight-w eek 
which the library supplements and re 
inforces. Speakers recommend books to their audi 
ences; a quotation is cited from some poem or 
essay; a symphony or an opera 1s to be pe rformed; 
comments by speakers challenge audiences to read 
further; all these make a busy, as we I as an intense 
ly interesting day for the librarians. Then, a further 
yse of the library is for graduate students of New 
York University, studying for further degrees, at 
tending workshops in various fields such as ele 
mentary education, fund raising, social relations 
as well as more formalized courses 


Publicity, then, works in two directions. Outside 
the library, a series of articles is written by one 


member of the staff for the daily newspaper. Thes« 
consist of books fitting in with the program theme 
of the week. Additional articles are supplied as 
conditions warrant, with news of exhibits, special 
displays, or other library activities 

For publicity in the other direction, within the 
library, a large program table is set up near the 
entrance, where the daily program is kept, along 
with information about the speakers and other 
program activities. This may include 
hooks written by the speaker, as well as material 
about him. Books displayed on the program table 
are usually reserved for a week for use in the read 
ing room. Also displayed is the list of books cur 
rently published in the newspaper, as well as the 
books themselves 

Additional publicity in the library is available 
by means of two large bulletin boards, one at each 
side of the entrance. One of these displays book 
jackets, with appropriate slogans, pictures, and 
much color. This bulletin is usually changed 
weekly, and fits in with the program theme of the 
week. 

The other bulletin board is usually used to pro- 
mote leisure reading. A scheme was worked out, 
which could be used all summer, changing book 
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articles or 


jackets weekly, with varying central themes. The 
idea selected for this summer's displays, changed 
periodically, was ON RECORD, expressed by means 
of black musical notes. In addition, replicas of 
records, cut from black paper, with red centers, 
were used, the center one containing the slogan 
for that week's book jackets, as WHEN DAY IS DONE, 
for books of varied types to suit all leisure reading. 
Another slogan used was SENTIMENTAL ME, using 
book jackets of current popular love stories. 

A helpful and cooperative staff helps promote 
good relations with the public, both in and out of 
the library. All this contributes to a place where 
people enjoy using the facilities of a library with 
a friendly atmosphere 

Marjorie M. JONES, Assistant Librarian 
Smith Memorial Library 
Chautauqua, New York (summer) 


Over the Radio 
O publicize National Book Week last Novem 


ber, we asked for volunteers among the high 
school students to participate on several 15-minute 
radio broadcasts. The response was so fine that it 
was decided to make the broadcasts a permanent 
feature called “Youth Reviews the Books” and to 
organize the group into a reading club. The 
Youngstown Vindicator ran a three-column picture 
of six of the group at radio station WBBW and 
the radio page lists the weekly reviewers, their 
schools, and the titles of books to be reviewed. It 
1s a very informal program with three student par 
ticipants each discussing a book of his own choice 
and the young people's librarian acting as modera- 
tor 
We hope to have a great deal more publicity for 
the club as soon as officers are elected and programs 
arranged 
MADELINE J. MARGO, Young People’s 
Reading Specialist 
Public Library of Youngstown and 
Mahoning County, Obio 


Say It with Tea 
oe public relations ideas are so simple to 


carry out that you wonder why you haven't 
done it before. Such a program was our tea for new 
teachers given in September. 

The cooperation of the superintendent of schools, 
and particularly the supervisor of elementary educa- 
tion, was secured. They were enthusiastic about our 
plan and gave us a list of the names and addresses 
of all new teachers. We sent an invitation to each, 
welcoming them to White Plains, and inviting them 
to a get-acquainted visit and tour of the library. 

The Supervisor of Elementary Education cleared 
the date and time with all school principals so we 
did not run into faculty meeting conflicts. She came 
to the party and introduced the teachers to us per- 
sonally. We had tea first (which took care of what- 
to-do until everybody arrived), followed by brief 
talks by the children’s librarian and readers’ ad- 
viser. Service to teachers, as readers in their own 
right, as well as services to schools and children, 
were stressed. Then we took them on a quick tour 
of the library, leaving plenty of time for questions 
and browsing. Next year the trip will be included 
as a regular part of the in-service training for 
teachers—that’s how well the schools thought of it! 

JEAN L. CoNNOR, Readers’ Adviser 
White Plains, New York, Public Library 
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Know Your Library Week 
6 6Q0YONGRATULATIONS, 


nobody got lost!’’ 

appeared under a cartoon of an Indian 
guide leading a group of bewildered looking citi 
zens through the library during an open house 
program last November. The cartoon was by Al 
Banx, popular cartoonist on two of the local news 
papers. It was the twentieth and final piece of 
publicity which appeared in the newspapers during 
“Know Your Library Week.” 

Preparations for the November open house had 
started in May. Everybody was invited! Notices 
were sent to every city official, clergyman, school- 
teacher, club president and member of the cham- 
ber of commerce. Invitations went by telephone to 
near-by business and professional people, neighbors 
of the library. 

Colored postcards of the two buildings library 
officials are interested in replacing, were sent to 
former members of the library board of directors, 
near-by ex-staff members, and local friends of the 
library who had helped to circulate new building 
petitions in 1949. 

Invitations reached all Worcester bus riders over 
the transit radio. Radio spot announcements, a 
downtown billboard, a flag flying from the city hall, 
trailers in the principal moving picture theaters, 
200 strategically placed posters, completed the 
campaign which didn’t leave anybody out. 

Hundreds of books were moved out of their 
regular place on the library shelves and arranged in 
more than 20 new exhibits to show visitors what 
could be done for those interested in improving 
their community, or enjoying their family group. 
There were displays for businessmen interested in 
advertising their product, and for parents curious 
about their children’s reading. 

Seven new booklists were published. 

There were guided tours of the buildings three 
times daily, and a short noon-hour program of book 
reviews, phonograph record concerts, or films. 

Seven kits of “Know Your Library Week" ma- 
terial are available for loan. 

DorotHy M. GLEASON, Library Editor 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Free Public Library 
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Good Fell ywship Night 


RIGINALLY planned as a modest, informs 
recognition of the two holidays, Hanukkah 
and Christmas, which usually fall near each other. 


the evening was to teach brotherhood and provide 
the occasion for exchanging small presents among 


the members of the staff and their friends. Wi 


the years, this has grown into a custom and a trad; 
tion. This year almost 200 invited ts attended 
including representatives of the ity government 
library trustees, clergymen, and other groups gs 


well as personal friends. The bt 
fully decorated in the spirit of bot 
Christmas. Even the de 
theme of one faith embellishing and 
the other. There Menorah and : 
tree, a nativity scene a Hanukkah top, books 
Christmas and books on Hanukkah 

Although the 
warm and informal 
which included an introductory welco a 
interesting notes on the long and vari histon 
the building, the Christmas 1 ig irols, Neg 
spirituals, and an explanation of ienificar 
Hanukkah through the ages, an pecially 


ern history 


inch was beauti 
h Hanukkah an 
emphasized the 

mplementing 


a Christm 


orations 


Was a 





ana 


spirit wr ti ntire 


there is a plann 


f friendline 
renewed old acgq 
Later all exy 


another good fell hip nie 


In the spirit 
guests ate, drank 
made new ones 
meeting at 
year 

FANNY GOLDSTEIN, Lihras 
West End Branc/ 
By ion, Ma IPH SE / 


Putting Knowledge to Work 


MODEL gas library exhibited t g 

courtesy of the publi t t 
Special Libraries Association 
the American Gas Association annual 
Atlantic City last October. Thy 
in the auditorium opposite the entrance of the g 
ballroom where many of the meeting 
About 8,000 attended this convention 


The purpose of this library in action 
the various services the company libr 
do render. Demonstrating their sl 
Knowledge to Work,” librarians 


A.G.A. member utility companies answ 
ence questions and supplied other types of 
tion to a stream of interested individuals 
librarians were also consulted by con 
who wished to know how 
build, and maintain most 
ciently an information cente: 
trained specialist, for the use 
promoting a fully informed staff 
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a utility cOuld Dest sta 


mnomically 





In addition to a collection of basi € 
material, including the very useful A.G.A. pu 
tions, there was a display of material sent fr 
utility libraries describing 


services. 


their activities 





A free pamphlet listing recommended 
supplied a check list of literature necessary to keep 
a staff well informed. Recent bibliographies a 
abstracts of current interest were also availa 

Mary E. AGEE, Lib 
American Gas A 
New York City 
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Book Week 


HE joint committee of publishers and librarians 
recently formed to study and act on problems 
pertaining to books and reading should meet with 
general approbation for there has long been a need 
for greater cooperation among book people. In 
Stamford this fall we decided to do our part in 
bringing not only librarians and publishers together 
but also writers, critics, and booksellers. Our area 
is “alive” with literary people so we invited some 
of them to come during Book Week to an informal 
ypen house and reception 

Planning was begun almost two months ahead of 
time. Orville Prescott, book critic of the New York 
Times, was asked to be master of ceremonies and 
when he accepted, we felt that success was assured 
us. In our personal invitations we stressed the fact 
that the celebration was to be very informal, a 
genuine get-acquainted party, that no set speeches 
would be required, but that we hoped the guests 
would be willing to comment briefly either upon 
their own work or on current literature in general. 

The response was most gratifying! About 25 
local celebrities accepted our invitation, and those 
unable to come wrote cordial notes. Invitations 
were also sent to local booksellers, city officials, and 
teaders we knew would be especially interested in a 
meeting of this sort. A week before the event, a 
large poster was set up near the entrance to the 
library inviting all booklovers to attend. An exhibit 
of books by the writers we had invited was placed 
in our main hall along with their photographs. 
Judging from the number of these books which 
circulated during the days before the meeting, we 
had aroused a good deal of reader interest. Our 
local newspapers gave us good coverage both before 
and after the event. The town’s radio station used 
spot announcements every day during the week 
leading up to the celebration. Mimeographed in- 
vitations were distributed. Local organizations such 
as the Junior League, YWCA, and the Woman's 
Club, were also invited. Word of mouth publicity 
by the staff also helped attract our audience. 

All this careful publicity paid high dividends for 
nearly 300 persons came, and though it taxed the 
capacity of our building, everyone had a wonderful 
time. As the guests arrived they were taken to the 
second floor to see the Book Week exhibit of 
original drawings for book jackets and to meet their 
literary neighbors. When the conversational ice 


js broken the meeting was begun on the main 
f. 
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Each speaker was given five minutes to respond 
to Mr. Prescott's introduction and the remarks were 
amusing and pertinent. Elmer Rice commented that 
though people liked to hear about books and plays 
they often were loath to read the former or go to 
see the latter! Louise Hall Tharp disputed this 
statement by telling the amount of reading she had 
done in her “alma mater’’—the Ferguson Library— 
while writing her books. Munro Leaf struck a 
serious note, but in his usual humorous manner, 
with a diatribe against television advertising 
Elizabeth Janeway said that she became a writer in 
order to find self expression in a family where all 
the members talked constantly ! 

Other writers who spoke were Leo Rosten who 
called an author's life a lonely one, Faith Baldwin 
who complained wittily about the plight of the 
popular novelist when confronted by a highbrow 
critic, and Pearl Frye who insisted that a movie she 
had seen as a child inspired her to write a fictionized 
life of Lord Nelson! Other guests present but too 
modest” to speak, as Mr. Prescott put it, were 
writers Ann Pinchot, Evelyn Harter, Rachel Baker, 
and Richard Tobin, and critics Virginia Kirkus and 
Margaret Eliason. In the discussion which followed 
the authors’ comments, publishers who had their 
say included Richard Simon, Elliott Macrae, Robert 
Crowell, J. L. Edwards, and Walter Frese. The 
audience joined in, and everybody seemed reluctant 
to break up the meeting, so informal discussion 
was continued over refreshments. Enthusiastic 
comments from many who were there assure us that 
the evening was a great success and we feel that it 
augurs well for the future of collaboration among 
all of us who are vitally interested in the printed 
page. ELEANOR T. SMITH, Extension Librarian 

Ferguson Library 
Stamford, Connecticut 


JTMERIWETHER COUNTY LIBRARY 
P= = Second St Manchester 


> VISIT US-WRITE US 


"Books help build a better community’ 
was the theme of the Meriwether County 
Library exhibit at the Tri-County Fair, 
Manchester, Georgia. Books on home- 
making, business, farming, religion, and 
recreation were shown. Bookmarks and a 
leaflet containing information about the 
library were there for the public to take. 
The state demonstration bookmobile spent 
one day on the fair grounds. The Meri- 
wether County Library started operation 
only on the first of January 1950, and the 
afternoon spent on the bookmobile gave 
the librarian a chance to meet many per- 
sons over the county, and arouse their 
interest in getting a bookmobile for their 
county. 





























































Saying It with Flowers 


N a warm day in spring the library door opens 

and someone enters with a basket of colorful 
blossoms. Soon, under her skilled fingers, bouquets 
take form, to be placed on desks and tables in the 
reading room. Once again flowers demonstrate 
their magic in giving the entire room a festive air 
What has brought about this gift? Not an anni- 
versary or any special event but just a Glen Ellyn 
Garden Club project to keep the village library 
supplied with flowers the year around 

During World War II the club members turned 
their attention to victory gardens. An information 
bureau was set up to help with garden planning 
and care. As the collection of books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals prew, it became necessary to find a 
logical spot and today the garden center still is an 
important part of the library. Books donated by 
the garden club include manuals on flower and 
vegetable growing, pest control, landscaping, green- 
house construction, and flower arrangement. 

A trophy cabinet near the garden center contains 
purple and green ribbons and a cup won at flower 
shows. The six chapters of the club rotate in keep- 
ing the library constantly supplied. So varied are 
the talents of the members that no two arrange- 
ments are alike, and each one in turn appears to us 
the loveliest we have ever had. 

RuTH DUNCAN SNYDER, Librarian 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois, Free Public Library 


Publicity by Bookmarks 


OOKMARKS left in strategic spots such as 
banks and the post office, brought us many 
new borrowers. On one side was the announcement 
of the showing of the art treasures of the Vienna 


collection, on the other, a messege about our li- 
brary. By thus crying our wares in the marketplace 


we not only found new borrowers, but showed 
many of our old borrowers that we offer services of 
which they were not aware. Vacations were in the 
offing and many availed themselves of the privilege 
of borrowing our guides. Others learned about our 
college catalogs, and the circulation cashed in on 
many of the other services 
HAZEL HAAGENSEN, Librarian 
Free Public Library 
Cranford, New Jersey 






A State Association Program 


A‘ the time of its first meeting, the public re 
lations committee of the Indiana Library Ag 
sociation decided to use radio and oth 


public relations, but to con 


media for 


entrate Nn press 
] 
i 


leases. This decision was made because almos ‘ 
libraries in the state had newspapers in their town 
and could contact their editors 

Committee meetings were held once a 


of the state 
since they kn 


The extension division 
asked for suggestions, 





librarians in the state were doing, and what + 
could use for a news story. These and othe 
for releases were listed by the chairman 
sented at the time of the meeting 


The first release gave the new officers 
association, and included a picture of the pres 
This appeared in a Sunday paper wl 
circulation in the state. Shortly after this 
ture of the legislative committee 
the proposed library legislation for the { 
peared in Indianapolis paper 


Two weeks before district meetings w 
an article was sent to all librarians 
This release began 
Librarians of will 
{ i ? ) 
joint district meeting of the In I 


Association and the Indiana Lib 
Association in 


meeting will be he ) 


according to 


librarian. 

It also included the purpose of tl ting 
program, and officers of the association. A 
of explanation accompanying the release gave sug 


gestions for form, typing, and changing the r 

Indiana Library Week in April was 
occasion for special publicity. Together 
copy of the governor's proclamation, a story wit 
blanks left for history of the local library, and loca 
plans for celebration of Library Week was mailed 
to librarians in the state. 

In order to gauge the effectiveness of 
releases, the committee asked al 
send clippings from papers using the 














diana Library Week. About 250 clippings 
received. In addition to the original story, ther 
were other articles on library history, a bank ga 
its ad space to the library to print the govert 
proclamation, and special open houses were fea 
tured. 


In order to emphasize summer reading pr 
copy which could be used by any library by 
in blanks, was sent out. 

Instead of a list of books, a feature story 
travel which began “You will die if you g 
the Wabash,” and compared early travel with 
in 1950 in Indiana, mailed out during the 
summer. 

Before the opening of the state conference 
librarians in Indianapolis in November re 
liminary releases were mailed to all libraries ‘for 
use in their local papers. When the conferenct 
began, daily stories were used in the Indianapolss 
papers. One columnist devoted part of his spac 
to an article on librarians. ; 

The committee prepared a large looseleat note 
book containing all releases which had been seat 

local libraries and those which had been seat 
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and used by Indianapolis papers. A huge scrap- 
hook, 25” by 36”, arranged alphabetically by town, 
displayed the clippings on Indiana Library Week 
from papers all over the state. This was planned 
to show the variety of work done by the librarians 
in Indiana, and was presented to the extension divi- 
sion after the conference; the public relations com- 
mittee notebook was given to the new committee 

MARJORIE Woop, Chairman, Publi 

Relations Committee 
Indiana Library Association 


Indianapolis 


Open the Door 


OES the entrance to the library welcome the 
reading public? Perhaps another librarian can 
utilize some of the ideas from a small high school 
library with limited bulletin board space, where the 
hallway entrance serves as a decoy. In our school, 
double doors provide extra space. When open, they 
draw the attention of all who pass by. Closed, they 
form a unified section for the reading room occu 
pants 
An effort is made to change the displays as often 
as possible. Here are a few ideas 
A holiday display featured “Merry Christmas 
made with miniature cotton snowballs on a red 
hackground fastened to one door, while the oppo 
site door featured “Happy New Year’’ lettered with 
cranberries on a green background 
A collection of bookmarks was fastened to a 
poster reading, “Bookmarks to Use,”’ while on the 


other door the poster headed, “Bookmarks NOT to 
Use,” featured pencils, combs, notebooks, and other 
bulky objects 

A seasonal poster for February showed a ground 
hog observing his shadow under the caption 





“Come out of hiding and read a good book.’ Color- 
ful book jackets formed a border. 

A fall display showed the silhouetted figures of 
our mighty football men topped with cutout snap- 
shots of their heads, each player recommending his 
best liked book. Among these were A// American, 
Pecos Bill, and They Were Expendable. 

The crayon drawing of a hunter with his dog 
flushing a bird, with the caption, ‘There's no limit 
to good reading,” called attention to such books as 
Call of the Wild and White Fang 

The peculiar success of this open-door display is 
due, I think, to two factors—the originality of the 
ideas and fresh, vigorous way in which the young 
artists paint the illustrations and the canny choice 
of books to advertise. They are books the boys and 
girls know about. The familiar titles ring a bell 
and lead the students into the library. Once they 
are inside, if their original choices are not avail- 
able, the librarian can suggest other stories. 

Our library charges a small daily fee for overdue 
books, but despite this, many borrowers forget to 
bring back the books on time. During Thrift Week 
a bit of timely propaganda was embodied in a large 
yellow cardboard piggy bank into the top of which 
several coins were dropping. Letters cut from 
brown cardboard were mounted on yellow card- 
board to warn, “Get Books Back on Time” and 

Save Those,’ while ‘Pennies’ was lettered in a 
skillful applique of real copper cents. Between 
classes students clustered around trying to discover 
how the pennies were attached to the cardboard 
base. (Cellulose tape was used.) For the two weeks 
the poster was on display the boys and girls had 
very few overdue books 

Certainly the open-door method of advertising its 
services has a place in any school with no bulletin 
board near the library entrance. 

IVADENE MEARKLE, Librarian and WINONA 
GARBRICK, Teacher of English 
Bedford, Pennsylvania, School District 


Much from Little 


URING 1949, our library was mentioned in 

the Fort Smith newspapers just three times, 
and over the radio but once. The administration 
believed the library should be a passive servant of 
the community and not go into the highways and 
byways to encourage readers to come in. It was 
there for interested persons to use, but it certainly 
would not go out to look for them. 

As a consequence, only one tenth of the com- 
munity were registered borrowers and in a survey 
conducted on the main street of the town by an 
inquiring reporter, only 31 persons out of 100 could 
tell where the library was located. Therefore Fort 
Smith was a good town in which to test a public 
relations program. So often this is hard to evaluate 
because the program is merely an intensification of 
activities already in progress, but here was a town 
in which there had been no public relations program 
at all and in which population and other factors, 
including budget, had remained fairly static. So any 
change could be laid to the public relations pro- 
gram started January 1, 1950, when a new librarian 
was appointed and a new board of trustees took 
office. 

The budget was small and in comparison the 
staff was even smaller so the program had to be 
simple and inexpensive. Fort Smith is a highly 
organized city with many civic clubs and women’s 
organizations, so a letter was sent to the program 
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chairmen of each one offering a speaker on library 
activities. The response was very good and the 
librarian spoke to 73 different groups during the 
year, a total audience of more than 3,000. As a 
result of this series of talks we were asked to take 
a regular evening spot on the radio. Now 15 
minutes doesn’t sound very long but you can say 
a lot, and “Someone is bound to be listening.” In 
fact, several persons started using the library as a 
result of this program. Our city has two news- 
papers; each now receives a release concerning any 
activity of the library or its staff. As a result there 
has been scarcely a week in which it has not been 
mentioned at least once. Most impressive was a 
full-page feature story complete with pictures, 
which the Sunday paper ran as an introduction to 
the library's weekly column, on the editorial page, 
“Know Your Library.” 

Of course, all the exterior publicity cannot help 
a library if the interior is not enjoyable; so we 
removed all the antiquated SILENCE signs and re- 
arranged the furniture, which had not been moved 
for more than thirty years. Also, on all new books 
we are now placing plastic covers. 

Another homey touch added last year was a 
listening room for our record collection. The li- 
brary had a fair collection of musical albums but no 
record player, so that fact was mentioned on the 
radio and the next day a widow gave us a Webster- 
Chicago record player in memory of her husband. 
Also as the result of that radio program, there has 
been a great increase in the number of record 
albums given as memorials. 

Since children are an important part of any li- 
brary’s public, they were not forgotten. There was 
a reading club project during the vacation months, 
and during Book Week letters were sent inviting 
all schools in town to bring their classes to the 
library to see the new books. As a result, more 
than 1,000 children came during that week. 

But as the old saying goes, “The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” In a like manner, the 
worth of a public relations program must be de- 
termined by the results. The program has been in 
effect a year. The number of registered borrowers 
has increased 21 per cent, the number of books 
circulated has increased 34 per cent, and the in- 
quiring reporter found that this year 63 out of 100 
shoppers could tell him where the library is located. 

JAMES M. HILuiarp, Librarian 
Carnegie City Library 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


“Tangled-Town” Contest 


“TANGLED-TOWN” contest conducted by 

a local newspaper suggested the idea of a 

similar one for our high school boys, and so the 
tangled-title contest came into being. 

Titles of twenty books were selected and mimeo- 

graphed in a tangled form, one word to each block. 


We were fortunate in obtaining the cooperation of 
the art department in designing one large colored 
poster which was conspicuously displayed each 
morning in the library. In the beginning a cy 
accompanied each large poster, but the boys them. 
selves discouraged its use for it made the solving 
too easy. : 

Students interested in entering the contest signed 
up in advance and each morning received a pup, 
bered miniature puzzle. The contestant was respon. 
sible for caring for his own set of slips, which wa 
to be turned in complete at the end of the compet 
tion. A tie-breaker was used in puzzles nineteen 
and twenty when both title and author we, 
jumbled in one block, namely, Caesar's Commer 
taries and Hawthorne Tanglewood Tales, ar 
appropriate choice we felt 

Twelve boys turned in perfect scores and, at the 
suggestion of the head of the English department, a 
twenty-five-word theme was required of each one 
the winner to be determined by the best answer t 
the question “How did the contest benefit me 
Many were the answers, among which were 
learn the correct spelling of the word F 
Another boy discovered the joy of poring throug! 
Bartlett’ s. 

Many an unfamiliar face appeared withi 
library walls, circulation increased, the card 
was consulted, bookshelves were studied, and alt 
gether it proved to be the most satisfying publicity 
project we have had. 

The prize? A five-dollar book of the winner's 
own choosing, which proved to be the book of 
books, the Bible. 

MARIANNE C. HANIGAN, Libraria 

Dorchester, Massachuset Hil 
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Keeping in Touch 


N November 11, Armistice Day, the library 
closed for its annual in-service training day 
A panel of four citizens, each representing an im- 
portant segment of the community aff 
what they expected in the way of library service 


told the 





Included were a housewife with definite 

about library service for children, a county demon 
stration agent who spoke for homemakers, a bus 
nessman, and an advertising executive who «& 


pressed the general reader's point of view 


The program began at 8:30 A.M. with an address 


by the vice-president of the library board. $h 
urged staff and board members to get to know ea 
other better. f 
and time out for coffee and Danish kringle 
audience heard the director of the Milwaukee Pub 
lic Library discuss problems facing the future 
the public library. After the luncheon panel 





cussion, filmstrips were used to supplement a talk 


on “Making Effective Customer Contacts 


Members of the library staff closed the curtain 


on our training day with an amusing skit entitle 





Following the general staff meeting 
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“Patrons Are People,” showing right and wrong 
ways to handle the library's public. 

Another good public relations venture was 
launched during the first part of December. We 
prepared for servicemen a special holiday edition 
of our monthly newsletter. Compiled with the help 
of two local newswriters, it contained a round-up 
of local news, sports, jokes, Christmas carols, and 
inspirational Christmas notes. To simplify mailing, 
the public was urged to bring or send to the library 
ready-to-mail envelopes, stamped and addressed to 
servicemen. As they poured in, the library inserted 
its newsletter, and mailed out the envelopes. 

Since the plan depended on publicity, both news- 
papers and radio were used. In addition, post-card 
messages were sent to every minister and the per- 
sonnel directors of 175 firms, urging them to bring 
in envelopes and tell others to do the same. The 
First National Bank ran a special ad to help pub- 
licize the newsletter. The Kiwanis and Association 
of Commerce newsletters ‘plugged’ the idea. A 
local columnist supported the project, and one of 
the motion picture theatres agreed to display a 
library sign in its lobby, advertising the newsletter. 
There were many favorable comments 

Howard SIGMOND, Publicity Department 
Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library 
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Career Hints 


NEW guidance program and director was 

installed in the high school this fall, and the 
high school library is being used as headquarters 
for all occupational and educational information 
Our latest publicity venture is promotion of this 
material. We have a brand new bulletin board and 
shelves set aside for this. 

The picture shows the new project being used 
by students. Posters are changed every so often, 
and new materials are added to the shelves. The 
upper shelf has been set aside for college bulletins, 
thus the students have a chance to read over the 
information before they begin their choice of col- 
leges. Career booklets are on the next two shelves, 
and the new Life Adjustment booklets series are 
on the small bookrack. We also have in the library 
a large file cabinet, which we call the “career 
index” in which we have information concerning 
over 200 jobs. 

All this information is available to the students 
and is in use constantly. At present we are also 
featuring a scholarship bulletin board, giving in- 
formation from various colleges in the United 
States. 

Vivian ANpDREWS, High School Librarian 
Alliance, Nebraska, High School 
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Good versus Bad 
UR best display last year, judging by com- 


ments, was one on comics vs. good magazines. 
One of our library committee members carried out 
this idea. In the center of the bulletin board was 
a tall post on which were balanced scales. The 
trays were cup shaped to hold magazine covers. 
On the heavy, or low, side were pinned covers from 
the Saturday Evening Post, Harper's, Atlantic, etc. 
On the light, or high, tray were posted covers of 
all the poor comics we could locate. The caption 
read: “The Good Outweigh the Bad.” Scales as 
well as lettering were of black construction paper. 
The magazine covers gave color to the display. 
School periodicals were arranged under the bulletin 
board on a table 
ApA KANE, Librarian 
Harley School 
Rochester, New York 


Scra ph 0k Magic 


HERE was time last summer to make a pub- 

licity scrapbook, the bulk of which was 
clipped from two years of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. Then in September we had a flexible 
calendar of publicity within the library with the 
scrapbook a source of ideas. I've never had so 
much fun, nor as easy a publicity time. And nat- 
urally we enjoy the appreciative comments on our 
“magic.” 

Word of our effort expended on internal pub- 
licity got around campus and we were happily sur- 
prised by lovely and unusual Christmas decorations 
from the floral arts class; and the foods class dis- 
played one of its gingerbread houses in the library. 

Some public relations notes on simple things that 
make the librarian happy: 

three students reading the Atlantic Monthly 
regularly, 

the record player and earphones constantly in use, 

several students giving magazines they read in 
the library to their parents for Christmas, 

students asking to use the library bulletin board 
for publicity of school activities (Christmas Ball, 
etc. ), 

departments considering the library the best ‘‘dis- 
pensary” station for news, such as basketball sched- 
ules, 

constant reference to the school’s yearbook, which 
is kept on the card catalog with a plant and a lace 
doily! 

GRACE LARKIN, Librarian 
New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute 
Morrisville, New York 
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Library Halloween Party 


iran ghosts and goblins overran El 
Cerrito Branch Library Tuesday October 
31 when at 7 P.M., over 250 children gathered to 
attend a gala Halloween party sponsored by the 
library staff and service groups in El Cerrito—“'so 
began the El Cerrito Journal story 

But for the story behind the story, let me take 
you back to late summer when, by unanimous 
consent, it was decided that the library was just too 
quiet! Since no special occasion seemed to afford 
as much color, noise, and spirit as Halloween, 
October 31 was chosen, but with no misgivings—at 
least not on that day in August 

At first. cooperation of elementary school PTA’s 
was sought. Since each group was committed to its 
own traditional school party, the PTA’s were al- 
ready involved. At this point the library decided 
to venture forth with nothing more encouraging 
than a cash donation of $25 from several service 
clubs, admonitions from the experienced, and 
generous assistance from a few hardy souls. 

Soon the program began to shape up: for games 
the recreation director of our neighboring ele- 
mentary school; for decorations and favors, three 
housewives; for judges, the mayor and his wife, the 
recreation director, and our county reference li- 
brarian; for posters, a college student, a housewife, 
and a staff member; for publicity and general di- 
rection, the branch librarian; for general encourage- 
ment, the whole library staff including our cus- 
todian; for reassurance, the blessings of the county 
librarian 

Two weeks before the party enthusiasm on the 
part of the public was scarcely in evidence. The 
consensus was that thirty-five children would be a 
sizable and rewarding turnout. As October 31 drew 
closer however, the figure was raised first to seventy- 
five, then to over a hundred, and then to anything 
ZO0es. 

On the enigmatic Tuesday evening, the library 
was thoroughly disguised—gay and festive with 
orange and black balloons, an almost life-size 
papier-maché witch and cat, corn stalks and pump- 
kins, and covering the shelves, Halloween scenes 
painted on wrapping paper 

By 6:30 the crowd began to gather, and by 7:15, 
as nearly as we could guess, 250 children and fifty 
doting parents were jammed in our sacrosanct halls. 

What with games, grand parade, judging (four 
prizes were given), music (canned), storytelling 
(borrower dressed in a devil's costume), refresh- 
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ments (cider, doughnuts, and cup cakes 





the latter 


homemade and donated by our r. ighboring B schon 


PTA), and favors (orange and black 
witches with candy stick brooms), a 
evening was had by all! 

Plaudits came from parents, who 
with our community spirit and the fa 


were no juvenile trick or treat hangover 


lowing day; from residents, who were ab 


a safe evening at home; and from the poll 


reported one of the quietest Hallo 
ROSE VAINSTEIN, Librar 
El Cerrito, California, B 
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Advertising the School Librai 
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How can such an advertising 
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ness establishments where all 
the succession of pictures in 
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an insight into the library prog: 
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Director Sc/ 
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Why Don’t Libraries Advertise 


HAT question, interpolated by th 
our local newspapers in a di 
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those which bring results are good ads. In the 
selling of products through advertising, one has a 
more definite means of measuring the results than 
one has when selling ideas. 

Our goal in accepting this offer has been to 
acquaint the nonuser of our libraries with the many 
services available to him. Our county library is only 
fve years old. Therefore many adults in our area 
have never been exposed to library service. Often 
we have been met with the statement: “Oh, we 
buy our books! We belong to several book clubs 
and can't keep up with them!" There is a tendency, 
even among those who own no books, to think of a 
library as a collection of novels and children’s 
hooks, as indicated by the surprise and pleasure 
with which several of our borrowers have ex- 
daimed, as they stepped into a branch or book- 
mobile for the first time, "Oh, but you have such 


eood books!" 

Library service, we feel, needs advertising! It is 
not achieved merely by the accumulation of a col- 
lection of books in a public building. Supplying 
recreational reading is not its sole function. It ts 
a many faceted service tailored to fit the individual 
needs of each patron 

The newspaper, especially the Sunday Morning 
Herald has a wide circulation in our large county 
of 4,260 square miles. Therefore, if we can supply 
enough good ideas, the advertising program can be 
a valuable, ethcient, and speedy method of acquaint 
ing the people with the assets available through 
library service 


What are good ideas? We find our concepts 
changing constantly. But after all is said and done, 
one cannot escape the horrible truth that only the 
advertisements which bring results are worth the 
space. What have been the results for us? 

Our first advertisement was about the luncheon 
sponsored by the friends of the library to honor 
three new staff members. Each one was presented 
with a corsage by a local florist as a result of his 
having seen the ad 

The public library story hour usually has a very 
small attendance at the beginning of the season. 
This year an attractive ad announced the event and 
a capacity crowd attended. 

Usually a new service starts rather slowly. A 
new film service, a joint enterprise of the Yakima 
city and county libraries, started the first of Novem- 
ber. We had two advertisements in advance. Many 
inquiries were received from those who mentioned 
having seen the ads. In the first ten days eight 
groups, 525 different persons, saw nine films. 

Following an advertisement about our mail serv- 
ice, we received the following letter: 


Saw your advertisement in the Yakima Herald 
as to lending of books by mail. I do not know 
if you require reference or not. We own our own 
farm and as my husband is confined to the 
house a great deal of the time would like to take 
advantage of it. Would like a list of best sellers 
and mysteries and westerns. 


Since this advertising program was started in 
October 1950, we have not yet had sufficient time 
to evaluate or develop it properly. We know it 
should be a continuing program and advertise only 
those services we can actually deliver. 

CAROL TRIMBLE, County Librarian 
Yakima, Washington, County Library 
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We Had a Circus 


HROUGH an old issue of the Wilson Library 

Bulletin I conceived the idea for our 1950 
Book Week display. We trimmed the library to re- 
semble a circus. At the top of the bookstacks around 
the entire room we looped a long cord to which 
were attached book jackets of new books displayed 
that week. On each of the three large window sills 
a side show was featured: one a circus tent adver- 
tising animal stories, another a freak show advertis- 
ing humorous books, and another a glamour review 
advertising girls’ career and romance stories. The 
primary attraction, however—and it did attract a 
crowd !—was a wooden ferris wheel about four feet 
high with a small electric motor attached so it could 
run under its own power for about an hour at a 
time. It was built by several students in the shop 
under the supervision of the teacher and was deco- 
rated by an art student and his teacher. 

I am sure this was the most effective display we 
have had in some time, and the ferris wheel, which 
has become a permanent addition to our display de- 
vices, is still a topic of conversation among our jun- 
ior high school library patrons. 

Mary ALICE RASCHE, Librarian 
Walker Junior High School Library 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Parasites and Publicity 


HE publicity nosegays that brightened our 
circulation desk most happily during 1950 
were, let us admit at once, parasites. We confess 
they grew in neighboring gardens rather than in 
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our own. But since they blossomed into orchids of 
public relations, we look upon them with pride. 

In the spring the Albany office of the New York 
Telephone Company gave an employees’ hobby 
show in the Hotel Ten Eyck. Hooked rugs, paint- 
ings, pottery, stencils, woodcarvings, and collec- 
tions of strange and wonderful things covered the 
long tables. But most beautiful to our no-doubt 
prejudiced eyes, was the colorful poster: “Let a 
Hobby Bring You Happiness: Books Can Show 
You How,” above a large display of hobby books 
arranged on the table directly opposite the doorway 
—the table visitors saw first and at which they 
lingered longest before they left. 

In the early fall, our Albany Playhouse was host 
to a family life conference attended by many par- 
ents, teachers, and social workers. Our library, 
cooperating with the New York State Library, at- 
tracted gratifying attention with an extensive dis- 
play of books and pamphlets arranged at strategic 
points in the lobby. We also distributed a reading 
list on family life to advertise the library's parent 
education collection. 

Then, for three days in early December, our 
ambitious and adventuresome JayCees staged a 
hobby show of such proportions that it dwarfed 
the echoing reaches of our largest armory. And— 
you guessed it!—Booth Number One, just inside 
the main doorway, was the public library booth, 
vivid with attractive posters by our art assistant and 
filled with books chosen from every branch of our 
vocation, avocation, art, and hobby collections. 
“Have You a Hobby ?"’ was the title of the library's 
booklist which was a popular souvenir with our 
hosts of visitors. Coordinating the display with the 
hobby show was a collection of sculptured portrait 
heads modeled by a hobbyist on the library staff 
who is also a member of the Albany Artists’ Group. 
The attending librarians were kept very busy an- 
swering questions and filling out reserve cards. 

may we not say our publicity orchids 

flourished on the green bay tree of public relations? 

OLGA H. Brices, Public Relations Assistant 
Albany, New York, Public Library 


More and Better Displays 


T'S so difficult to find enough ideas for displays 

that I was delighted to discover the possibilities 
of the advertisements in Fortume magazine. It is 
remarkable how many can be adapted in idea or 
phrase to library subjects—the additional ingredi- 
ents needed being the librarian’s imagination, plus 
shears, cardboard, paste, and ink or poster paint. 

One issue of Fortune (January 1949) gives the 
following ideas: 

Page 3: “Touch of the superlative’: picture of 
glove on back seat of a car. Use this picture and 
phrase to point out elegant books the library has. 

Page 25: “This number means business,’’ pic- 
ture of a telephone dial. Use this with the library 
number, and talk about library services. 

Page 39: ‘“Touché!’’. Use amusing picture and 
word to point out books especially to the point. 

Page 41: “Not such strange bedfellows,” with 
pictures of a variety of materials related to one 
operation. Use phrase to show great range of sub- 
ject material in one library. 

Page 143: “Try to imagine the writing instru- 
ment of 2049,” picture of hand holding pencil, 
with atomic background. Use to generalize about 
science fiction books. 
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This magazine is a continuing source of ideas— 

a means by which even the poorest library cap take 
advantage of the work of advertising experts, 

MARTHA C. MACMILLAN. Libvariay 

Mesa Library 

Los Alamos, Neu 
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First State “Library Day”? 
HE Tennessee Citizens Library 
with the cooperation of Governor Gordo, 
Browning, scored a “‘first’’ in the state's histon 
with the proclamation on November 17, 1959 of 
“Library Day.” Dr. Marshall Wingfield, presiden: 
of the West Tennessee Historical Society believes 
this is the first state-wide library day in America 
history, but Tennessee will be happy to yield its 
claim to any other state which can authenticate jts 
right to prior ownership 


Movement 


Assistance in publicizing Library Day was given 
by Dr. Wingfield, Wray Williams of the Wry 
Williams Blue Print Company of Memphis, Jes 
D. Ewing, TCLM vice-chairman, the | 
brarians of Tennessee, the 
municipal libraries, and the editors of t 
weekly and daily newspapers in the state 

Mrs. A. O. CONDUITTE, State Chairma 
Tennessee Citizen Library M veme 
Millington, Tenne 







librarians of t 





For Christmas 

UR outstanding publicity project in 

months displayed Christmas books on a nar 
row table. Behind and above the table, a bulletin 
board was decorated in construction paper and book 
jackets. Red candles made from mailing 
flanked by paper holly and jackets. To 
the display, the December issue of our 
News” to faculty carried a selection of books al 
Christmas. Titles were arranged in groups 
ries, plays, art, legends, carols, and poetry. Tea 
ers were so pleased with the list that they ask 
library to mimeograph four hundred es f 
tribution to classes. 











LAUREL HoLcoms, Assistant Libraria 
State Teachers College 
Kearney, Nebraska 
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Counting the Cost 


HEN books advance in price and budgets do 
not follow, the librarian, in desperation, 
seeks a convincing way to picture the need. 

Learning that a citizen thought $500 ought to buy 
enough books to fill an average size schoolroom, 
decided to picture the cost of one shelf of books. 
When the next order of books was received by the 
library, the jackets were removed, and arranged 
alphabetically. The spines of the jackets were cut 
out. These were pasted on wrapping paper, the 
length of which was the width of a standard library 
shelf. The prices were listed in a column and 
added. One shelf added to $103.30 and another, 
$80.21 (list price). 

Bookcases in a secondary school library usually 
consist of seven shelves. Hence $500 would fill five 
shelves of one bookcase and there would be two 
empty shelves. Two hundred more dollars would 
be needed to fill one bookcase. 

I showed this bookshelf idea at several group 
meetings, and to students in summer library schools. 
The reactions were evidence that the picture was 
vivid. 

The most expensive book is $7 and there is just 
one at that price. If reference books were included, 
I judge the average shelf of books would cost $100. 

Maud Minster, Librarian 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, Senior High School 


Gruesome Carries On 


HE best asset of this high school library when 
I took it over was its bulletin board space 
two large, well placed boards in the library itself 
and one just outside the library door in the entry 
hall. I went gleefully to work to provide attractive 
displays. Imagine my despair when my best efforts 
went unnoticed ! 
The children paid no attention to anything ex- 
cept displays related to dogs and horses. Most of 
the children in this school come from homes which 


provide little background for reading and their 


tastes are extremely limited. I felt I needed a gim- 
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mick—something to attract their attention and trap 
them into noticing other kinds of books. 

This idea was in the back of my mind for some 
time before, leafing through a publisher's catalog, I 
saw the most intriguing clown ever devised. In the 
illustration he was holding a bunch of balloons, but 
his hands were in exactly the right position for 
holding book jackets. One of my student assistants 
copied him in the brightest possible construction 
paper. He was three feet high and a sight nobody 
could miss! 

Up he went on the bulletin board, surrounded by 
attractive book jackets. And what a lot of talk he 
caused! I still didn’t get the big idea until one of 
the children asked me whether he was the library 
mascot. That did it! He was! We had a contest to 
name him and that made him official. “Gruesome” 
became the library mascot. 

We copied him again and again. We gave him 
back his balloons on a circulation chart with Grue- 
some standing below the graph and his balloons 
floating up to the proper squares to indicate the 
weekly circulation. Gruesome sponsored reading 
suggestion lists and he specialized in stand-bys like 
FOR MEN ONLY and ADVENTURE UNLIMITED. 

Then Gruesome began to branch out. He sug- 
gested biographies (hitherto scrupulously avoided 
by my reading public), travel, easy science, and 
good manners books. And from him the children 
took these suggestions. He appeared in various 
sizes and postures on almost every bulletin board. 

Gruesome became so much a part of our library 
life that I set him to other tasks. Now he sent over- 
due notices and his likeness was to be found on the 
“poems” encouraging good library manners which 
somehow got posted on our doors and shelves. 

All this is too naive for high schools, you say? 
Just remember the limited background to which we 
had to appeal and the fact that this was the first 
year these children had ever had library service. 
Gruesome seemed to have lost much of his popular- 
ity by this year so he has been retired to the store- 
room. He worked as hard as the librarian did to 
get the childrea to read. May he rest in peace! 

MARTHA JANE K. ZACHERT, Librarian 
Stone Mountain High School 
Dekalb Cc unt) Schools 
Stone Mountain, Georgia 
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LL of us use dictionaries constantly and many 

of us have read books about semantics, but we 
still have a tendency to confuse the terms “pub- 
licity’’ and “public relations” when applied to 
libraries. Maybe it is because the terms are rela- 
tively new in our professional vocabulary; maybe it 
is because we have not taken the time to think 
through these terms clearly. Before we can have 
a successful public relations program or a successful 
publicity program we must understand what each 
means and we must know what each entails. 

There are many definitions of public relations 
but one of the most succinct was formulated by two 
experts in the field, J. Handly Wright and Byron H. 
Christian, who said: “Modern public relations is a 
planned program of policies and conduct that will 
build public confidence and increase public under- 
standing.” On the other hand, someone else, whose 
wit and brevity is not to be slighted, mused that 
“Public relations is doing good and getting credit 
for it.”” Pressed for a further definition involving 
both publicity and public relations he replied, 
“Public relations is 90 per cent doing right and 10 
per cent talking about it.”’ 

If you will stop and analyze the first definition 
you will readily see that the two most important 
words are “policies” and “conduct.” ‘Policies’ 
mean the direction in which your library is going, 
the extent and aims of services, and the place you 
hope to occupy in the community. Policy is de- 
termined by top management—the board of di- 
rectors and the librarian. “Conduct” means the 
behavior of everyone in your library—from the 
librarian to the page boy. 

Public relations is not the job of one person or of 
a small group of persons. Policies are set by man- 
agement or the administrative officers, but it is the 
staff who carry them out. When the two work 
together you have established the foundation of a 
good public relations program. The practice of 
public relations is not limited to special events 
and occasions but must function through the entire 
year and the years to come. It is a slow-building 
process that calls for tact, attention, and a con- 
sideration of everyday matters. It is a year-round 
job; a long-term planning, as well as a part of day- 
to-day activity. It involves mutual understanding 
and respect, public interest and support. It means 
people—the board, the librarian, the staff, cooper- 
ating or approving groups, those who are served, 
and anyone who has an attitude. 

Public relations is not techniques. Knowing how 
to set up quick campaigns and flashy stunts is not 
public relations. Don’t ever make the mistake of 
thinking this kind of performance has any per- 
manent value. Good public relations can never be 
brought about in this manner. There is no magic 
know-how or formula that can change the basic 

* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of cxbibues, 


booktists, annual reports, and other printed matter to the 
editor of ‘‘The Crow's Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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CROW’S NEST* 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Edit 


picture overnight and this applies to libraries 
well as to factories, banks, schools, and gover 
mental agencies. Public relations is built on ¢ 
performance of everyone associated with your 
brary. Unless this fundamental principle is under 
stood and practiced all the plans and techniques in 
the world will have little or no value 

Public relations involves such simple things 4s 
the appearance of your building. Is it a credit ¢ 
the neighborhood? Are walks swept and paper 
picked up? Are windows clean and shades kept 
even? Is the interior orderly? Are books kept in 
good condition or are they dirty and dog-eared 
Does your reading public have easy access to yi 
book collection ? 

Public relations means the tone of voice you us 
in answering a patron who asks for a book. Ar 
you ever guilty of using what someone has cal 
the “library tone’’? It is a superior, down-the-t 
intonation that makes a person want to slink int 
a corner and disappear. Incidentally, it also n 
him want never to use the library again or lift a 
finger to help it. What about your telephone y 
Is it pleasant and unruffled? Do you 
phone to ring and ring and then spe 
when you do answer it? Just remember th 
your first and only contact with the pr 
by telephone. 

Public relations means answering letters 
mediately and in a manner that will make fri 
for the library. Is your manner inclined to be 
when you answer someone who has asked for the 
loan of a book that is for reference use only? D 
you answer all correspondence or do you let son 
of it go until an answer is no longer I 
Are your letters well written and neatly ty 
Remember that personal letters make a great 
pression on the recipient than any other f 
writing. 

Such questions could be applied to all servi 
and all departments of any library. Some of tl 
problems considered may seem relatively unin 
portant at first consideration. Actually 
we have discussed in the preceeding | 
form the very foundation of good public 
They must be examined and considered in 1 
ship to the whole and their importance canno 
must not be minimized. 

What, then, is publicity? And why do we tend 
to confuse the term with public relations? Pub 
licity is the manner and means by which jy 
inform the public about the policies, services 
duct, and activities of your library. Publicity is 4 
tool of public relations, and a most important one 
but used only after you have built good interna 
and external relations. It is the 10 per cent telling 
after the 90 per cent of doing good. 

The tendency to confuse the terms public rela 
tions and publicity is common to many. “Publicity 
is loosely and erroneously used as a synonym fof é 
panacea or cure-all for everything that ails us—not 
only in the library profession, but even more i 
business and government. The word “publicity 
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occupies the same dubious, glamor niche that “‘ad- 
vertising” occupied a number of years ago. So 
much emphasis has been placed on publicity in some 

warters that it is no wonder people get the im- 
pression that it is the most important part of public 
relations. But this is putting the cart before the 
horse. YOu cannot have good publicity without 
having good public relations, first. Wat 

Publicity operates through varied media. Some 
of the more important are: newspapers, periodicals, 
hooks, reading lists, service pamphlets, direct-mail 
pieces, posters, advertising cards, signs, exhibits, 
radio, television, public speaking, and others. The 
use of each is governed by fairly simple rules that 
anyone can learn without too much trouble. Most 
of us have a tendency to worry too much about the 
techniques. You will find that if you build a good 
public relations foundation the publicity techniques 
will follow almost naturally. They will suggest 
themselves. 

Good publicity is always truthful, controlled, and 
in good taste. It should reflect your institutional 
policies at all times. Always keep in mind that 
there are times when too much publicity can be 
more embarrassing than too little. Don't be afraid 
to try new outlets and don’t put all of your pub- 
licity eggs in one basket. But also remember that 
it is better to follow a simple, workable program 
that produces results than to have irons in a dozen 
diferent fires with negligible results. 

In summary let us say that we must never lose 
sight of the fact that public relations is always 
bigger than publicity; that we can have good public 
relations without publicity but that we can never 
have good publicity without good public relations. 
Public relations is policy and policy making. Pub- 
licity is getting the essential information about 
these policies to all publics. 


A great many fine library publications have come 
to our attention in the last few months, but only a 
few of them can be mentioned in detail. We should 
like to call your attention to an invitation and an 
announcement of a new program of story hours for 
children from six to twelve issued by the Oklahoma 
City Library. The folder called ‘American Patch- 
work—Your Land and Mine in Song and Legend 
and Story’ is one that could readily be copied by 
other libraries for use with both children and 
adults. The opening paragraph says: “The story 
of America is a patchwork of many things. It is 
the wilderness that confronted the Pilgrims of 1620, 
the sound of plodding mules along the Erie Canal 
and the cry of the wild panther in the Big Bend 
country, the New York waterfront at dawn and the 
taste of dust along the Chisholm Trail. The 
American patchwork includes millions of figures of 
all colors, creeds, and occupations who have 
learned to work side by side in the creation of a 
new country and a new wav of life.’” We talk much 
about the “American Spirit’ and getting people to 
tead about what it is and what makes it. Well, the 
Oklahoma City Library has really done something 
in the brochure, ‘American Patchwork,” that makes 
you want to hear and read about it. 

The Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library calls a 
new folder on gifts and memorials “John Defer- 
far... Remembered.” The opening paragraphs tell 
the story of the man who began his business life as 
apeddler and who at the age of eighty-four gave 
a amazed Boston Public Library a gift of more 
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than a million dollars to set up a trust fund. The 
copy reads: “To succeeding generations of similarly 
less fortunate men and women, striving to educate 
themselves, this is a precious gift. The gift of 
knowledge and opportunity lives far beyond the 
memory of money. Because of this John Deferrari 
is remembered.”” And continues: “The value of 
such a living and lasting memorial in the Public 
Library is far greater than the cost. Not only does 
it serve to keep alive the interests and desires of 
the deceased, but it may also create and develop 
these same interests in countless others. ... Here is 
opportunity for any public-spirited individual to 
render a significant service by setting up a me- 
morial or other form of gift.” This leaflet is an 
excellent approach to the subject of gifts and 
memorials and certainly will be helpful to all li- 
braries, whether they are contemplating such a 
publication or not. 

The Los Angeles Public Library has produced 
three stunning and different folders in the past few 
months. They are “Books Change—Ideas Live,” 
“Family History—Aids to Genealogical Research,” 
and “Make Friends with Books.” 

The Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Library has 
recently issued a booklist called ‘The Golden 
Years.” This will probably be of interest to a great 
many librarians who are considering lists or displays 
of interest to people over sixty years of age. 

The Public Library of Mount Vernon, New 
York, contributes “Something New Has Been 
Added" —an attractive, lively folder announcing the 
opening of a new library room for parents. 

The Chicago Public Library makes a timely in- 
vestment with “Civil Defense against the A-Bomb.” 
This leaflet is designed to help the citizens of 
Chicago learn about atomic energy, atomic weapons, 
and how to survive possible atomic attack. The 
reading list was selected by the staff of the business 
and civics department from a varied and extensive 
collection housed in the library. The publication 
also lists the “Six Survival Secrets for Atomic 
Attacks.’” Copies may be had by writing the Public 
Relations Department, Chicago Public Library, 78 
East Washington, Chicago 2, Illinois. 





s 6 
ABOUT BINDINGS 


HE Publishers’ Liaison Committee of the 
A.L.A. Children’s Library Association is 
undertaking a binding project and asks your help. 
The aim is to help clarify the increasingly difficult 
binding situation by giving librarians and publish- 
ers a fuller picture of needs on the one hand and 
available methods and materials on the other. 
The committee would like first to compile two 
lists: a list of children’s books which have stood 
the test of continued circulation and normal hard 
usage in the original publishers’ bindings; and a 
list of children’s books whose normal life span was 
shortened by broken binding board, broken hinges, 
loosened pages, excessively soiled cover surface. 
Will you help, please, by sending as soon as 
possible to the committee chairman your nomina- 
tions for titles to be included in these two lists? 
Publishers’ Liaison Committee: ANNE IZARD, 
MARGARET MARTIGNONI, VELMA VaRr- 
NER, EDITH PATTERSON MAyER, Chair- 
man 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 1] 
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HE John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards will 

be presented at the A.L.A. Conference in 1951 
to those libraries submitting scrapbooks indicative 
of outstanding publicity during the past year. 
These awards are given by the Wilson Library 
Bulletin in a contest sponsored jointly by the Bul- 
letin and the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee. 
Entry blanks, with directions for submitting mate- 
rial, must be mailed by April 10. They are avail- 
able from A.L.A. Headquarters, and from the 
John Cotton Dana Awards Committee, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52. 

Winning scrapbooks in previous contests may 
be borrowed by any library or organization. All 
requests for such loans should be addressed to the 
John Cotton Dana Awards Committee, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52, instead of A.L.A., as formerly. 

ee Oe lL 

Korea: An Annotated Bibliography of Publica- 
tions in Far Eastern Languages (167 pages, $1.15) 
completes the series which includes Korea: An 
Annotated Bibliography of Publications in Western 
Languages (155 pages, $1.10) andKorea; An An- 
notated Bibliography of Publication in the Russian 
Language (84 pages, 65 cents). Copies of these 
bibliographies may be purchased at the indicated 
prices from the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C 


ve i Le 
The United Nations—Action for Peace, a Lay- 
man’s Guide, popularly written and humorously 
illustrated 60-page booklet, is available for 25 cents 
from Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 
ee ee 
“Books for Young People,” the New York Public 
Library's 1951 list, printed as the January issue of 
the Branch Library Book News, is now available for 
25 cents a copy from the New York Public Library, 
Public Relations Office, Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street, New York 18. 


te Le Lo 


A limited number of copies of the mimeographed 
pamphlet, ‘Subject Index to Chapter Headings in 
the Cambridge Medieval History’ are available free 
from Rose Z. Sellers, Chief Special Services Li- 
brarian, Brooklyn College Library, Brooklyn 10, 
New York. 
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“Voices of Freedom, 1901 
actual voices of great Americans 
the period, on a 12-inch long-playit 
cost $5.95 each, plus 30 cents 
with a 10 per cent discount to school 
For further information write Educa 


1702 K Street, N.W., Washington 
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1950 Cart 





tional Servi es 


D.C 


The semiannual booklist issued by the Insurar 
Library of Chicago 1s 
Kathryn Graham, Librarian, Roor 9 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


available 
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The teaching aids laboratory of Ohio State Ur 
versity is planning a series of filmstriy i 
companying bulletins dealing with various aspeets 
of in-service teacher education. TI st of thes 
32 color frames and a five-page bulletin, “How t 
Keep Your Bulletin Board Aliv have just been 
released. The filmstrip, by a series of cartoon rep 
resentations, attempts to diagnose the present f 
of most bulletin boards and suggests some gener 
rules to improve layout techniqu In 32 fr 


it is obviously impossible to tell the whole s 
of how to develop a good bulletin board. Ti 
filmstrip, therefore, purports in go 
ion, to deal with only the most essential points t 
help teachers avoid traditional 





quences have been tried out wi class 
and at teachers’ meetings, and suggestions of pr 
fessional people have been incorporated in the fin 
version. This was shown to an | 
as preparation for carrying out an assignr 
make a bulletin board. Each student in tl 485 


prepared a finished bulletin boa 

with the principles laid down in 
When the finished bulletin boards w 
with those made by 
seen the filmstrip, their superiority was 


; ; 
a similar class whi 


The bulletin which accompanies the 
prepared by the staff members of the te: 
laboratory after extensive 
ence to the literature. It 
suggestions and brief discussions built ar 
following questions: What purposes 
letin board serve? Where should i t 
How often should it be changed? What 
essentials of a layout? How should ma 
arranged? How can my display be made effe 
Are there any patterns which will help? H a 
I create a good headline? What about text mate 
rials? And novelty? Are there helpful magazine 
articles and books ? 





consultation 


consists oO a Series 





For price of the filmstrip and bulletin write 
the Teaching Aids Laboratory, 13 Page Hall, Ohi 


State University, Columbus 10 
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Your the 
use of 


Bookstore, 5 West 63rd Street 


Library, dealing with instruction in 
libraries, costs 50 cents from the YMCA 
New York 23 
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For the next six programs Ruth Harshaw’s Carni- 
val of Books (National Broadcasting Company 
9:45 to 9:00 in Chicago Saturday mornings) will 


discuss: . - 
arcH 3. Mary Lizzie, Florence usgrave 
aoce 10 Whaler 'Round the Horn, Stephen 
Meader ; , 
MarcH 17 V ‘ild Horse Island, Elisa Bialk 
Marcu 24 Hawthorne House, Adele de Leeuw 
MarcH 31 Ride Out the Storm, Margaret E. Bell 
(coming from Loring, Alaska) 
Apri. 7 The Dancing Heart, Lucille Rosenheim 


tt Ve Le 
Grammars, readers, conversation books, and 
technical and other dictionaries, in over 200 lan- 
guages, are listed in Stechert’s Language Catalogue, 
available from Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 31 East 10th 


> 


Street, New York 2 
—_— Lee Co 


The twenty-fifth annual national conference of 
the Catholic Library Association will be held 
March 26-30 at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. For 
further particulars write Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 25, Kingsbridge Station, New York 
63. 


Contributions to the George C. Allez Memorial 
Fund, to be spent for books and related materials 
in honor of the late director of the Wisconsin 
Library School, should be mailed to Keith Doms, 
Library School, 811 State Street, Madison 5, Wis- 
consin. 

te Ve Le 


The Pan American Union offers at 25 cents each 
19 kits for the study of individual Latin American 
countries, as well as four of a general nature: ‘The 
Organization of American States and the Pan Amer- 
ican Union,” “Introduction to Latin America,” 
“Foods and Flowers of the Americas,” and ‘'Christ- 
mas in Latin America.” It also offers a club and 
study fine arts series consisting of an illustrated 
monograph on The Music of Latin America, an 
illustrated anthology on Art in Latin America, and 
a compilation of translations of prose and poetry 
entitled Literature in Latin America. These cost 50 
cents each. From the same source also is available 
to schools, clubs, and other interested groups, but 
not to individuals, material for the 1951 observance 
of Pan American Day, April 14. For further in- 
formation on any of this literature write the Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 


Cw semmpsen- 


Next time you come you must bring the 


wife and kids. 
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Copies of “The Savery Library Story’’ are avail- 
able free from Margaret H. Scott, Librarian, Talla- 
dega College, Talladega, Alabama. 

Co Be BW 

“The List of Books and Related Materials about 
Virginia for the Use of Schools,” compiled by her 
library science students, can be purchased for $1 a 


copy from Ruby Ethel Cundiff, Professor of Library 
Science, Madison College, Harrisburg, Virginia. 

Schools and Better Living, a continuation of 
Applied Economics for Better Living, which for the 
past four years has been distributed free to edu- 
cators under the sponsorship of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, as a part 
of the project in applied economics, now costs $2.50 
per year for single subscriptions, less in quantity. 
Write Schools and Better Living, Box 151, Win- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

Sjéstrom ‘New Life’ Library Furniture” and 
‘Demonstration A-V: A Report on the Audio- 
Visual Program at the University of Illinois Library 
School,’’ Numbers 18 and 19, respectively, of the 
University of Illinois Library School “Occasional 
Papers,” are available on request to Herbert Gold- 
hor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana 

eo & & 

Celebrating the hundredth anniversary of the 
publication of Herman Melville's Moby Dick, at 
the New York Public Library, is an exhibition of 
Melville items. Chief among these is one of the 
three volumes of the English edition of The Whale 
or Moby Dick, an autograph presentation copy, 
inscribed by Melville to a friend, John C. Hoadley. 

Four albums of the ‘‘London Library of Recorded 
English” are now ready. Each one consists of six 
two-sided 12” unbreakable records of English 
poetry and costs $23.10, 4 albums (24 records) for 
$82.50. 

The Spinoza Society of America, a national or- 
ganization designed to foster the study of Baruch 
Spinoza, seventeenth century philosopher, will 
maintain headquarters at Long Island University, 
380 Pearl Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. 

we B BW 

Rent-free vacations in some other part of the 
country are offered to educators and other profes- 
sional persons by the Teachers Residence Exchange. 
There is no registration fee, only a charge when a 
mutually satisfactory arrangement has been made. 
For a folder with further information, write the 
Teachers Residence Exchange, 100 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18. 


A booklet on the history of signs is available 
gratis to institutions or individuals who request it 
from Neon Products, Lima, Ohio. 


Materials for National Sunday School Week, 
April 9-15, will be sent without charge to those 


requesting them from the Laymen’s National Com- 
mittee, Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 16. 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications, The 
judgments expressed are we = yee of The Wilson Com 
pany. yg > ations } pam be addressed to Mrs. Cheney 
at the Library School, George Peabody College for Teach 
rs, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. Austin, ARTHUR. The Family Book of Fa- 
vorite Hymns. New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 
1950. 176p. $4.95 

2. CLEMENTS, JULIA. Fun with Flowers. New 
York, Transatlantic Arts, 1950. 144p. Import, 
2ls 

3. The ¢ lu mbi a En yel pedia Second ed. rev 
and enl. New York. Columbia University Press, 
1950. 2,203p. $25 

4. FISHER, CAROLINE E. and Hazet G. Ros- 
ERTSON. Children and the Theater. Stanford, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1950. 235p. $4 

5. Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of 
Folklore, Mythology and Legend. New York, Funk 


and Wagnalls, 1949-1950. 2v. 
6. GILDER, ROSAMOND and others. 
Anthology. New York, 
687p. $5 
7. HARRIS, JANE A., ANNE 
MARLYS SWENSON. Dance a 
folk, square, and social dance. 
gess Publishing Company, 1950. 
8. Hoover, THEODORE JESSE and JOHN C. L. 
FisH. The Engineering Profession. 2d ed. Stan- 
ford, Stanford University Press, 1950. 486p. $7.50 
9. LANDECK, BEATRICE. Songs to Grow On. 
New York, Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, 
William Sloane Associates, 1950. 128p. $2.95 


$15 
Theatre Arts 
Theatre Arts Books, 1950. 


PITTMAN and 
While, handbook of 
Minneapolis, Bur- 
156p. $2.50 


HE Columbia Encyclopedia,’ in its second edi- 

tion, retains all the features which made the 
first edition so popular for ready reference: the 
alphabetical arrangement under small subjects of 
articles written simply for the nonspecialist. Ac- 
cording to the publishers it contains 10,000 more 
entries, 1,000,000 more words, 300 more pages 
than the earlier edition; but the format remains the 
same, durably bound in buckram, with heavier 
paper for some ten pages front and back, and with 
fine but clear print. 


Like its predecessor, it is intended for use with 
a dictionary and atlas, like it a book of facts rep- 
resenting the cooperative work of specialists and 
editorial writers, with much emphasis on both geo- 
graphical and biographical information. 


The preface states that points raised by reviewers 
of the first edition have been taken into account. 
A sampling of some of the points raised by the re- 
view in Subscription Books Bulletin, October 1935, 
reveals that changes in length of biographical 
articles were made for all the names paired as ex- 
amples of a lack of proportion in allotted space, 
though not all to agree with the opinion of the 
review. For example, the biographical sketch of 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


Edited by FRANCES CHENFy 





Nicholas Murray Butler was 


redu trom 8 
lines, and Rousseau was increased from 63 to y 
over 200. On the other hand, the larger amoy 
space allotted Clarence Darrow as compared ws 
Walter Reed remained at nearly the s 


with an increase of 11 lines for Darrow 








Reed. Evidently the editors took ser 
cism that there were 34 lines for astrology ap 
only 24 for evolution, for the latter was incr 


to over 200 in the second edition 
The bibliographies appended to 
longer articles seem greatly improv 


number of titles of general interest pub 

ing the last decade will be found, together we 
author's initials and the date of pub 

cases. It is odd, however, to find no list 


appending the article on atomic energy. 


excellent list accompanies television 


Biographical articles for contemporaries see 


be quite up to date and population 


( 
] 
I 


derived from the latest official census gh da 
appear to accompany such statistics only f g 
places. 

A sampling of some of the sketches for 
towns in the South, since all incorporated pl; 
with a population of 1,000 or more are in 
reveals rather too much emphasis on Civil Ws 


battles which took place there and not en 
current developments, as if nothing had happen 
in the towns since the Civil War! 
the sketches of places include genera 
economic data with a minimum of 

Intended for American rica 
in emphasis, e.g., 7 lines for a small American un 
versity at Sewanee, but only a mention of Tok 





readers, it 1s Af 








University in the general article on Toky 
it should be noted that there are only ¢ 
for the University of Chicago than for the Sor 
bonne! 

But this sort of comment in no way acts f 
the general usefulness of the volume, which in 
enlarged and revised edition will contir 
not only as an excellent one-volume encyclop 
for the home, but as a time-saving ready-ref 
starter at the reference desk, thumb indes 


Make Merry 


Of value to physical training teachers and 1 
tion directors is Dance a While,’ which is a sele 
tion of representative favorites 
square, and social dance field, giving clear instru 
tions for each and prefaced with suggestions fo 
organizing and teaching dance groups. No mus 
is included, but a list of records and sheet mus 
accompanies the list of books and magazines t 
in the bibliography. Because of its inclusive 
everything from what to wear to the technique 
using the public address system in calling a squat 
dance—because of its variety and inexpensiveness 
this manual should prove to be most popular # 
dance circles. A user has testified that the 4 
tions are easy to follow 


from the fom 
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Also gay is Songs to Grow On,* a collection of 
American folk songs for children, assembled with 
explanatory text and rhythm band arrangements by 
a leader in the field of juvenile music education 
and a pioneer in the use of American folk songs, 
which are now so popular. Words and music, with 
some reference to records and directions on how to 
play the games which accompany some of the songs, 
a music program guide which suggests ways to 
widen a repertory with different ‘‘activities’’ that 


spring from song, and gay illustrations, all will be 


found. , 
It is interesting that the compiler notes that chil- 


dren may want to add many more verses to some 
of the songs, or change the words given in the 
book to suit their own purposes. This is a sure 
assumption for certainly some of them will have 
learned other versions, such as the song about the 
old grey goose who belonged to Aunt Rhodie, and 
who died not from ‘‘a-standing on her head,” as 
Miss Landeck records it, but from “‘eatin’ cold corn 
bread.” ; Se a ee 

Another stimulation to ‘group activity” is The 
Family Book of Favorite Hymns,’ which brings to- 
gether those favorites which have stood up through 
the years. “It does nct represent the personal whims 
or fancies of any individual or special group. On 
the contrary, leaders in the field have been con- 
sulted, polls, commentaries, regional spot surveys, 
radio fan-mail surveys, along with hymnbooks of 
the past century and half have been studied, com- 
pared, and sifted to assure that only those favorites 
proved by time and custom are included.” And 
arranged under such categories as hymns for march- 
ing, of repoicing, of intercession, of action, devo- 
tion, thanksgiving, for young people, for national 
days, for Christmas, camp meeting and gospel 
songs, will be found the words, music, and brief 
notes on the composers of such well known hymns 
as “Blessed Assurance,” ‘Sun of My Soul,” ‘Joy 
to the World,” and over a hundred others. 

The colored illustrations, profusely scattered 
throughout the book are evidently included to at- 
tract popular sale, for they seem to add nothing to 
the real purpose of the book. In libraries it will be 
useful in locating the music and first three verses of 
the best known hymns of the American people, 
together with brief identification of composer. 


Theater and Other Arts 


It is perfectly clear from the foreword to Theatre 
Arts Anthology * that the editors think mighty little 
of the magazine which now bears the name Theatre 
Arts. One hundred and thirty-two articles appear- 
ing from 1916 to February 1948 reflect the ‘‘va- 
lidity of the basis on which Theatre Arts was 
founded and the integrity with which its ideals 
were maintained through the shifting scenes of 
theatre life and the cataclysmic events of world 
history,” before it fell a victim of economic neces- 
sity. These articles, by such well known writers and 
artists as Robert E. Sherwood, William Saroyan, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Paul Green, Otis Skinner, 
Sergei Eisenstein, Paul Rotha, Jo Mielziner, John 
Gielgud, John Mason Brown, Edith Isaacs, Rosa- 
mond Gilder, and many others, reflect the wide 
range of interest of the editors of the magazine 
during its thirty-two years of existence as the lead- 
ing theater magazine. For each of the contributors 
there is brief biographical information. 

The classified arrangement reflects the relative 
emphasis of various subjects in the files of the 
magazine itself, over 70 pages each for playwrights 
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and playwriting, music and the dance, actors and 
acting, Broadway in review; about 25 pages each 
for radio and television and tributary theater, about 
35 pages for films, and 45 pages for scene and cos- 
tume design. Not represented are the reproductions 
of stage designs which were such a strong feature 
of the old Theatre Arts. Its chief reference value 
will be its contemporary account of the American 
theater over a period which may or may not have 
been its golden age. ; 

Children and the Theater* is concerned with 
child actors performing for child audiences. It is 
a handbook for selecting, casting, and rehearsing 
the plays and dressing the children and the sets, a 
revised edition, with two new chapters on tele- 
vision and movies. Written by a speech consultant 
for the San Carlos elementary schools and the di- 
rector of the Palo Alto Children’s Theater, it re- 
flects the authors’ experience. That it is designed 
for school use is evident by the blurb on the jacket 
which notes, “As a medium for the socialization 
and vitalization of the curriculum, the children’s 
theater has an important place in modern educa- 
tion.” Good illustrations of sets and costumes, a 
glossary of stage terms, problems of lighting, and a 
bibliography are useful reference features. 

Fun with Flowers* is an English publication by 
an English woman who contributes an illustrated 
article on flower decoration in each issue of My 
Garden, an English magazine for better gardeners. 
The handbook will be just as helpful in the United 
States, being distinguished by over one hundred 
superb photographs which illustrate mass arrange- 
ments, bouquets for table use, for special locations, 
Christmas, and line designs. It also has a section 
on making the most of a few flowers which will 
appeal to those who have to buy their flowers. 
Practical advice on containers and other equipment 
is included. 


Science and Technology 


The second edition of The Engineering Profes- 
sion” is an excellent addition to the literature of 
vocational guidance since it describes the qualifica- 
tions and duties of the professional engineer and 
his habit of mind. It is also a fine introduction to 
the content of the field of engineering, with its 
separate chapters on civil, mining, mechanical, elec- 
trical, and chemical engineering; and to the method 
of engineering and its application to which over 
one hundred pages are devoted. The lists of soci- 
eties, journals, and other bibliography are useful, 
though one misses a list of references to accompany 
the chapter on education of the engineer, which 
contains only two footnotes. One of these refers to 
a 1930 report of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. 

The authors acknowledge the assistance of many 
engineers and professors in engineering schools, 
whose names are given at the beginning of each 
chapter on which assistance was given. Consider- 
able revisions occur in the sections on construction 
engineering, heat-transfer engineering, and elec- 
tronics. Also there are thirty-nine new tables, rep- 
resentative of salaries and of the functional, indus- 
trial, and geographic distribution of engineers, re- 
printed from The Engineering Profession in Tran- 
‘sition (ASME, 1947). 

The second volume of Funk and Wagnalls Stand- 
ard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend * 
(vol. I reviewed in February 1950 issue of this 

(Continued on page 559) 
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Display for the Month 





































For the Easter display on an outdoor bulletin 
board at the Alabama School of Trades, Gadsden 
necessity, still being the mother, led to the diny 
store. There a paper doll book, Easter cards tne 
chickens, and pink tissue paper for background co: 
less than a dollar. These, added to book jackets in 
parts and whole, made an Easter parade to call at. 
tention to the booklist , 











© caster OF 
PARADE 





Who whistled for the Easter Rabbit? Was it Karl 
or Katy, or was it the leprechaun from the faraway 
Red Hills of Pennsylvania that sits under the Big 
Toadstool on a bookshelf in the children’s room? 
There was proof beyond a doubt that someone whis- 
tled. There, as the boys and girls came trooping in 
to story hour, was a Pennsylvania Dutch egg tree 
like the one in the historical society of Berks 
County, Pennsylvania. There was the horn-blowing 
rooster, the bright and morning star, the fine gal- 
loping horse, and the peacock with its tail spread i BU TT e) N S 
over a whole egg. The children heard the story of ‘7 
how the Easter Rabbit visits the home of each Penn- i AND 
sylvania Dutch boy and girl to hide colored eggs all 
over the house and dooryard. Then the painted eggs tf 
the children find make a most Sensailel tan tree, its 5 B O W S 
white branches covered with the eggs in gay de- 
signs. At the conclusion of story hour, egg-shaped 
bookmarks brightly decorated with Pennsylvania 
Dutch designs were given to the children. This ex- 
hibit, inspired by Katherine Milhous’ Egg Tree, was 
on display in the children’s room of the Brookline, 
Massachusetts, Public Library all the Easter season. 













Near Easter in the Niles, Michigan, Public Li- 
brary large decorated eggs, made of construction 
paper from designs suggested by a Jack and Jill 
cover were set on top of the bookcases. Later a 
three-dimensional button and bows display adver- 
tised dressmaking books 

The Easter eggs are shown below and the display 
advertising dressmaking books is at the right 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARIES* 


Y old friend and library school classmate, 
M Elizabeth Gray Vining, has now returned 
from her four years in Japan as tutor to the Crown 
Prince. A mutual friend sent me recently a clipping 
from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of Decem- 
ber 28, containing an account of some of her ex- 
periences and impressions of the Japanese. It was 
all extremely interesting but two statements caught 
my attention particularly. 

‘One was her comment on Prince Akihito, now an 
eleventh grade pupil of seventeen. She regards him 
as a boy of unusual honesty and directness with a 
strong sense of responsibility. She gives one insight 
into his character: “About a year or two ago he 
was chosen to head a committe to plan a primary 
school reunion. After the party was successfully 
over, the Crown Prince was not to be found. He 
was finally discovered clearing up the room in 
which the meeting had been held.” 

As I thought of this in terms of my recent ex- 
perience with my St. Stephen's teen agers, when I 
was meeting similar incidents, I said to myself, 
“Youth is not very different the world over. These 
common characteristics of thoughtfulness, direct- 
ness, and democratic outlook are our hope of world 
understanding.” 

The other statement was this, “Now that her 
Tokyo teaching days are over, she said she plans to 
resume writing books for teen agers. Mrs. Vining 
is the author of ten such books under her maiden 
name, Elizabeth Janet Gray.’ Recalling such titles 
as her Adam of the Road, The Fair Adventure, 
Young Walter Scott, and Penn, and pondering on 
her rich four years in most intimate contact with 
the people of Japan, I am filled with anticipation of 
the fine books that must surely come from her pen. 
The delightful little article on the reading of 
Japanese children, which appeared in the October 
Top of the News is a foretaste of good things 


Faulty Communication 


One of the compensations of writing for print is 
the fan mail one receives. Sometimes old friends 
and students turn up who have dropped almost 
completely out of sight. This is fun! But every 
once in a while there arrives a letter that is not all 
bouquets. These letters are not so satisfying but 
they are good for one. 


The other day I received a letter about my article 
in the November Wilson Library Bulletin. The 
writer took exception to a sentence in the paragraph 
dealing with better communication through cata- 
loging (page 239). I said, “Old-fashioned catalog- 
ing by author, title, and subject should be relegated 
to the past and our materials should be analyzed 
trom many approaches.” It is ironical that an article 
discussing the importance of good communication 
should have communicated so poorly. I thought 

*School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


as and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas, 


MARCH 1951 


ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 


Editor 


that the sentence, considered within its context, 
made sense, but lest my meaning be’ puzzling to 
others, I should like to elaborate a little. 

First, I believe that if the sentence had been 
written, “Cataloging merely by author, title, and 
subject should be relegated to the past and our 
materials should be analyzed from many ap- 
proaches,” it would have conveyed my true mean- 
ing. Certainly I did not intend to imply that we 
should no longer do dictionary cataloging. Any- 
one looking into the catalogs I have been organ- 
izing during the last five years would see that there 
are author cards and subject cards aplenty. It was 
the added entries beside subjects that interpret a 
book more fruitfully, which I intended to stress. 
That part of the paragraph I would not change. 

Another point I should like to make is that I 
meant no criticism of the many persons who are 
doing good interpretative cataloging in terms of 
their service programs. There are many such school 
librarians, but this is not always true. I am a great 
believer in centralized cataloging and have reason 
to bless such enterprises as Wilson cards in some 
of my organizational work. Regional cataloging has 
great potentialities in helping school librarians 
toward more effective service. But I still stress the 
fact that the librarian who orders printed cards, 
pops them into her catalog, and her books onto the 
shelves, is omitting an important step. She knows 
the role of her catalog and the specific demands on 
it better than the cataloger who analyzes materials 
for many different library situations and must do it 
from a distance. She will know her own collection 
better if she will study each book in terms of its 
potentialities of use in her particular school and 
her catalog will be more serviceable if she studies 
each book with its set of cards, changing the cards 
and adding notes and entries to fit better the de- 
mands of her program. Thus, even though we may 
centralize our technical processes, each librarian 
must “keep her finger in the pie” in order to have a 
functional catalog. 


Am I Becoming a Migrant Worker? 


Once again this editor has a new title and finds 
herself in a new context. After four all-too-short, 
happy months at St. Stephen's School, she has 
moved again into a library that is at present only a 
room with bare shelves and an empty catalog. 

In my last two moves my clientele has grown 
successively younger. It makes me think of Alice's 
experiences on her arrival in Wonderland when she 
began to shrink alarmingly. I am still the same 
size—well, perhaps I am a little bit heavier—but I 
am going to have some adjustments to make to tiny 
chairs and low furniture and to my very young 
patrons. Despite my increasing years, I hope I can 
still maintain a youthful viewpoint and play a 
worthy role in that “universal republic of child- 
hood" about which Paul Hazard wrote. 
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Library Service Bill spent for law libraries, legislative reference sery; 
¢ or archives, can be counted as a basis for mate) 


HE importance of all agencies of education funds. 


cannot be overlooked in the “long pull.” The formula for the distribution of funds 
Official Washington is agreed that the emergency based upon these three factors 
will exist for a minimum of fifteen to twenty years, 1. An initial allotment of $40.0 
and recognizes that the minds of neither children (to be available on a matching basis) 
nor adults can wait that long, particularly since this a iy ; 


2. Out of the remaining fund 
‘ ; allotment to each state based upor 
No segment of the educational scene can afford — syral population of the state t 
to falter in an aggressive campaign to insure the population. 
free flow of ideas. The Federal Relations Commit- 
tee feels a keen responsibility to present the case 
for and the needs of libraries to Congress and other 
government officials. Others will decide their rela- eee Tee 
tive importance to the total program. With this in While initial plans called for introductior 
mind the Library Service Bill is being introduced Library Service Bill in January lay has b 
into Congress as well as attempts being made to liberate upon the advice of congi 
have libraries included in other measures. We have worked to have libraries in 


; ——- ; ¢ the community facilities to be provi 
The Library Service Bill is a result of careful : y 
: H.R. 1272 and S. 349, the Housing and ¢ 


study by the Federal Relations Committee of a “saps Pe ne 
questionnaire sent to all state agencies, state associ- Facilities Act of 1951. Inclusion wi 

ations, and state coordinators, as well as of conver- OU" general position for it will not only be a recog 
sations with government agencies, organizations, nition of the role of the library in tl 

ategssted ALA. divisions. ead congressional but will provide urgent relief to librari 


is a battle for the minds of men. 





3. An equalization factor using the rati 
per capita income of each state to the | 
income of the Continental United St 








; . meet new demands in areas impacted by 
leaders : : : ae oe 
' Cleveland it defense industry installations. Should libraries 1 
. The A.L.A. council at C evelanc — em be included, our legislation will hav gr 
asic principles which resulted from this study. these needs as well as those of rural 
These principles have been incorporated into the 
new bill- Brochures will soon be available for use wit 


; : groups in gaining support of our progr 
1. The State library extension agency shall use 


the funds to promote library service according to 
the pattern most suitable, using such tools as Approved by Council 
demonstrations, regional offices of the state agency, ’ 
personnel, book stocks, scholarships 

2. Variable matching grants It has been reported to the Co 
can Library Association by its Committ n Int 
lectual Freedom that a citizens’ committ f 
teer censors has made charges that the B 
Oklahoma, Public Library was circulatir 
sive literature and that, subsequent to these charges 
the library board was discharged and tl 
relieved of her position after thirty years 


BARTLESVILLE SITUATION 








3. Terminal legislation 
4. Service may be extended to an area from an 
existing library if desirable 





The Library Service Bill will provide ten million 
dollars a year for five years to be available to states 
submitting a plan to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. The state agency's plan, which The allegations were based on the Library's 
it is assumed will be developed with the coopera- ings of the Nation, New Republic and S$ 1 Ru 
tion of the state library association, may be as Today, The A.L.A. does not defend 
varied as the needs of the state. The state agency le, Sees) ipa 
will have freedom of action providing it spends its 





















publication, but in view of the responsibility 
appropriation as designated, does not cut its own aerate $0 queries sicher rng ene 
wth iy scene . troversial issues, this incident is an infringemen 

appropriation, and does not direct its funds to other the Library Bill of Rights, and, therefore, the ¢ 
channels cil of the American Library Association protests the 

A state unable to take advantage of funds im- action of the Mayor and City Commissioners 
mediately will have until the end of the succeeding Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
fiscal year to do so. This permits states not having 
annual legislative sessions to take full advantage 
of the program. A state can graduate its contribu- 
tion as it is able to implement its program. Since By official action of Council on February 
there seems to be no way to define new money, the Library Bill of Rights shall be interpre 
present appropriations for state library extension applying to all materials and media of comn 
service or those state library appropriations not cations used or collected by libraries 











LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





—_— 


Some Physical Considerations 


OST librarians have, by now, either received 
their copies of the new, six-year CUMULA- 
TIVE BOOK INDEX, or they will soon have it in 
hand, appreciating at long last the chance to find 
all the books printed between 1943 and 1948 now 
in one alphabet, instead of in five different volumes 
of assorted sizes. It's a useful tool and one that 
cannot be adequately measured by the physical 
standards by which so many things seem to be 
judged nowadays in our country: weight of paper 
used to make it up, number of pounds of ink 
spread on that paper, and yards of cloth for binding 
the volume. To evaluate it in this way would be 
childishly superficial. Nevertheless for the pro- 
duction of so “monumental” a work as this twenty- 
pound volume The Wilson Company had to order 
over half a ton (1,288 pounds) of ink, 110 tons of 
paper, and 4,648 yards of cloth; and it took 64,400 
pounds (more than 32 tons) of type to print the 
book. 

Such are the tangibles, but they are small com- 
pared to the intangibles involved, the bringing to- 
gether of the monthly, multi-monthly, yearly, and 
other volumes, and the assembling of the whole 
into the six-year cumulation. The alphabetizing 
alone of this took more than 1,500 man-hours, 
which would be the working time of one person 
for almost 42 weeks. And these figures do not touch 
the real job, the editing of the new CUMULATIVE 
BOOK INDEX. 


March 12, 1700 


Two hundred and fifty-one years ago this month 
Thomas Bray, representative of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, arrived in Maryland with a quantity of books 
for the library in Charlestown, South Carolina. This 
library, the first in the Colonies, had been estab- 
lished through Bray's efforts two years earlier. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 
CUMULATIVE BooK INDEX 1943-1948. On 
the service basis 


Kane, J. N. FAMous First Facts. $7 


> 











Other details are to be found in FAMOUS FIRST 
FACTS, from which the above information came. 
The book lists thirty “firsts’” under the headings, 
“Librarian” and “Library.” A total of more than 
5,500 firsts from abdominal operation to zoological 
laboratory are described in the book which has a 
geographical index, a name index, and indexes by 
both years and days. 


Visitors 


The H. W. Wilson Company was host in January 
to: 

Margaret Van Raden, assistant librarian, and 
Ruth Eisenhart, cataloger, both of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary Library, New York City. 

Beulah A. Counts, children’s librarian, a student 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, during 
her sabbatical leave from State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


s 6 
CURRENT REFERENCE 


(Continued from page 555) 

column) like the first volume, contains about 4,000 
articles by eminent authorities. Its catholic ap- 
proach is illustrated by the article on the Shmoo, 
by B. A. Botkin, who notes that “A possible origin 
of the word is schmo, a term used in the garment 
and theatrical industries for a person midway 
tween a dope and one who rushes in where angels 
fear to tread.” Just why some of the articles are 
signed by initials, some by full names of the au- 
thors, and some by nothing at all, is hard to ex- 
plain, but doubtless some explanation exists. 

Also it would seem that if the National Confer- 
ence American Folklore for Youth is given half a 
column of space for its activities since its organi- 
zation July 1, 1949 the state and regional folklore 
societies should be noticed. It is possible that these 
will come out in the index, yet to be issued, and 
badly needed to supplement the see references now 
found in the body of the work. It is hoped that 
when the index appears it will be detailed enough 
to list such things as variants mentioned in articles 
on ballads, e.g., “The Pizen Sarpent,” a variant of 
“Springheld Mountain’ for which an article is in- 
cluded. If so, reference librarians can really go to 
town with the set. 








Today’s Thoughts on 


Today’s Problems by 
Today’s Leaders 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 


—OF THE DAY— 
35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 





MARCH 195] 








“HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS" 


FREE TO LIBRARIANS & STUDENTS! Beau- 
tifully illustrated guide book and story book 
about a fascinating, educational hobby. Stamp 
collecting, endorsed by leading educators, stim- 
ulates interest in foreign lands and peoples; 
helps teach history, geography, and other sub- 
jects. State number of copies desired. 


THE PHILATELIC INSTITUTE 
Dept. WLB, Cambridge 39, Mass. 











LIBRARIES 
WE'LL BUY YOUR BOOKS 


We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possible. 

ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 
287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 








BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 

Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. = 


Passing The Love of Women 
By Elisabeth Stoughton Griffiths 


_ A modern American love story, action-packed, 
it holds the reader's attention to its dramatic 
conclusion. Cloth, $2.75. 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


We secure better positions for librarians 
Where you learn of one vacancy, we 
learn Mal ialela tel. 35th yea 








Send for enrollment blank H 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New York 17, N.Y 





Children’s Librarian, assistant to head of 
department, suburban city one-half hour 
from New York; college and library school 
graduate with two years of professional ex- 
perience; beginning basic salary $2760 plus 
$800 cost-of-living adjustment; 3 annual in- 
crements of $120. Alice L. Jewett, Mount 
Vernon Public Library, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 





Male Librarian—Prison Without Walls, 
Chino, Calif. Full charge with adequate in- 
mate assistance, new facilities. Pleasant 
room, meals, laundry, barber service avail- 
able nominal charge. College graduate with 
one additional year accredited library school 
plus two years’ experience in professional 
library. $3,372-$4,092. Civil service, 40 hour 
week, liberal vacation and sick leave. Wish 
to make immediate appointment. If inter- 
ested, wire for additional details to A. 
LaMont Smith, Associate Superintendent, 
California Institution for Men, Chino. 








SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 
Your Want List will receive our continued and 


efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are withig 
=. jortoinal “Published Price. Prompt and dependabis 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York tl, & ¥, 





—— 





Library material not obtain. 
able from publishers may be 
available immediately from 
our stock of over a million 
volumes or may soon be 
found by our Search Servic, 

Send lists to Dept. W.B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Ine. 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, 4. ¥, 














BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 
We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well os 
SE 


TS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
- Duplicates Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
Dept C 56 E. 13th ST.. NEW YORK? WN 


TEACH IN CHICAGO 3== 


Examinations for High Schoo] Librarian in the 
Chicago Public High Schools will be 
April 23, 1951. Closing date for filing formal 
application forms and required credentials & 
April 9, 1951. 
For information apply to Board of Examines 
—— ——_ 228:_N_ LaSalle Street 
Chicago | ©@ Illinois 























Children’s Librarian by April 15th, salary 
$3,000.00; also Head Librarian, | salary 
$4,000.00 after July Ist, Mamaroneck Free 
Library, Mamaroneck, New York, 5 day 


week, 38 hours, 1 month vacation 








Librarians I & II (Child.) for position @ 
Los Angeles Co. Lib. Salary beg. $2338 
$246. No written exam. Los Angeles Go 
Civil Service, 501 N. Main Street, Los 
Angeles 12, California 








Junior Librarian, Adult work, suburban af 
one-half hour from New York; college 
library school graduate with two years 
professional experience; beginning basic sae 
ary $2760 plus $800 cost-of-living adjust 
ment; 3 annual increments of $120. Alice i 
Jewett, Mount Vernon Public Library, Mout 
Vernon, New York. 





— 





School Librarian, capable of managing@ 
good sized library wishes to locate a position 
in New Jersey or Connecticut. Have BA 
and B.S. degrees. Write Box T, c/o Wilsom 
Library Bulletin. 
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“The Flower Chart,” a pictorial short-cut to the evolution and relationship of 
the flowers, is the frontispiece. It has appeared in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine as have the other 23 full-page ifisstrations. show one hundred and 
twenty-five flowers in full color. A paragraph is devoted to each. Its common and 
botanical names and habitat are given and characteristics described. 


“LOWERS OF COAST. AN 
~’ . Clements 226p. 32 color plates $3.75 
“The Flower Chart” is the frontispiece and the 31 plates have pm in 
National Geographic Magazine. More than 210 flowers are illustrated in full color, 
common and ical names are given and their biographies include their habits, 
distribution, relationships, uses, etc. 


Clements & Clements 392p. il. $3.75 
The illustrations include 25 color plates of 175 species, 21 line plates of 355 


rea and the “flower chart.” Descriptions include more specific data than is 
ound in other books in this series. 


FLOWERS OF L 
Clements 79p. 25 color plates $1.85 
The 25 color plates picturing 175 of the most beautiful and striking flowers 


of the mountains and plains were reprinted from “Rocky Mountain Flowers.” The 
descriptions are in popular terms. a 


Clements & Clements 156p. il. $2.00 


“The Flower Chart” is reproduced in color and there are 9 full page plates 
and 35 figures illustrating plant evolution. 


DYNAMICS OF VEGI 
Clements 296p. il. $3.75 


Selections from the writings of Frederic E. Clements, Ph.D. with 146 photo- 
gtaphs on 69 full-page plates. 


PLANT SUCCESSION AN 
Clements 44pls. 24 fig. 460p. 


A combined and condensed edition of ‘Plant Succession” and “Plant Indica- 
tors” both published by the Carnegie Institution and both out of print. 


? 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY. ¢ 950 University-Ave., New York 52 
es 


A. 


“ Pu i 
ite 





The PIED PIPER BROADCASTS 
Sylvia M. Thorne and Marion N. Gleason 


A volume of childhood’s favorite 
fairy tales, made into plays for 
single program or series broad- 
casting. Here are Rip Van 
Winkle, The Town Mouse 
and the Country Mouse, Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
Dick Whittington, The 
Sleeping Beauty, Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp, 
and The Three Little Pigs, 


1943. 380p. $2.25 




















W*> Other Entertaining Collections 
, a : 


(royalty free for non-commercial use) 


TA LES FO} TELLING 
Katherine Williams Watson 


33 of the best children’s stories, some slightly condensed and/or speeded up for the 
most effective broadcasting, or simulated broadcasting. 1950. 267p. $2.75 


RADIO PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 

Katherine Williams Watson 
A collection of successful radio scripts for juveniles. Dramatizations of “The Singing 
Tree” by Kate Seredy and three fairy tales by Wilhelm Grimm are included in the 
26 radio plays. A microphone is not essential to the presentation of these plays. They 
are fun from the improvised stage, or as read. 1947, 281p. $2.50 (2d Ptg. 1949) 


RADIO ROADS TO READING 
Julia L. Sauer 


An interesting collection of 20 library book talks broadcast to girls and boys from the 
5th through the 11th grade. 1939. 236p. $2.25 


LIBRARY ON THE AIR 

Marie D. Leizeaux 
Bears the adult listener in mind, with 37 actual scripts, varying in theme and length, 
from libraries all over the country, as well as a chapter of ideas for still other 


broadcasts. Here is a cross section of the programs that tell listeners-in about the 
services available at their libraries. 1940. 364p. $2.25 
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From Mr Pudgins 
(Houghton) 


by Ruth Christoffer Carlsen 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 












































TALES for 
TELLING 


’ 
Katherine Williams Watson 


yr 267p. $2.75 
y& Here are 33 of the best 


children's stories, some 
Ww 7 slightly condensed 

and/or speeded up for 

the most effective 

broadcasting, or 
equally satisfying simulated broad- 
casting. Most of the material is 
royalty-free and the author's produc- 
tion notes virtually guarantee en- 
thusiastic audiences. For 25 years 
Mrs. Watson headed the Children's 
Department of the Denver Public Li- 
brary, and for many years she was 
the director of a most successful chil- 
dren's radio program. 


The selections in her new book are 
those proved to be most popular 
and stimulating. Librarians and story 
tellers will enthuse over the seven 
stories from old volumes of St. Nich- 
olas; Mary Wilkins Freeman is repre- 
sented with four favorites; Andersen 
and Grimm are, of course, present; 
classic myths are retold by Kingsley 
and Hawthorne; and two Norse 
sagas appear in the fine Dasent 
translations. 


Readers will quickly discover that 
this sampling is indicative of the 
quality of the collection. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave., N.Y. 52 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 





A list of books to be included in the 1950 
annual issue of the Essay and General Litera. 
ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co 
To be supplemented by new titles each month, 


ARMITAGE, MERLE, ed. Five essays on Payl 
Klee. Duell 1950 $5 : 

BowER, WARREN, ed. How to write for 
pleasure and profit. Lippincott 1950 $4.95 

Capp, M. A. ed. The modern university 
Cornell Univ. Press 1950 $2.50 F 

Cote, G. D. H. Essays in social theory, 
Macmillan 1950 $3 

FiscuH, M. H. and others, eds. Classic Amer. 
ican philosophers; selections from their 
writings with introductory essays by Max 
H. Fisch. Appleton 1950 $4.75 — 

HANSLICK, EDUARD. Vienna's golden years 
of music; 1850-1900. Simon & Schuster 
1950 $3.75 

HARVARD advocate. Harvard advocate an- 
thology; ed. by Donald Hall 
1950 $5 

McCarrFery, J. K. M. ed. Ernest Heming 
way, the man and his work. World Pub 
1950 $3.50 

Murry, J. M. Mystery of Keats. British 
Bk Centre 1950 $3 

NEWTON, Eric. In my view. Longmans 
1950 $2.50 

RUSSELL, PETER, ed. Examination of Ezra 
Pound; a collection of essays by T. §$ 
Eliot and others. New Directions 1951 
$3.75 

SCHONBERG, ARNOLD. Style and_ idea 
Philosophical Lib. 1950 — 

STAMP, L. D. and Woo .rincr, S. W. eds 
London essays in geography; Rodwell 
Jones memorial volume. Harvard Univ 
Press 1951 $5 

STAUFFER, R. C. ed. Science and civiliza- 
tion. Univ. of Wisconsin Press 1950 
$2.50 

VIVANTE, LEONE. English poetry and its 
contribution to the knowledge of a crea- 
tive principle; with a preface by T. § 
Eliot. Macmillan 1950 21s 

WHITEHEAD and the modern world: science, 
ee and civilization. Three es- 
says by Victor Lowe, Charles Hartshorne, 
and A. H. Johnson. Beacon Press 1950 
$1.50 

Wuirtier, J. G. Whittier on writers and 
writing. Syracuse Univ. Press 1950 $3 
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READERS’ CHOICE 


OF BEST BOOKS 








The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


BAGNOLD, ENID 
The loved and envied. Doubleday 1951 
276p $3 

About a glamorous character, Lady Ruby 
MacLean, who has, all her life, been a magnet 
for love and admiration. Now, over fifty, she 
wants to face up to growing old, and to secure 
the happiness of the daughter who does not 
possess her charm. The setting is the MacLean 
house outside Paris 


Davis, DoROTHY SALISBURY 
Gentle murderer. Scribner 1951 187p 
$2.50 

“A conscience-stricken murderer disappears 
following his confession to Father Duffy. In 
search of him, the priest is soon joined by Ser- 
geant Goldsmith after discovery of the murder 
victim. Mystery high in suspense and giving a 
vivid view of the Manhattan scene and a sympa 
thetic insight into the tortured feelings of ‘a 
gentle murderer.’ Retail bookseller 


GILEs, JANICE (HOLT) 1905- 
Miss Willie. Westminster Press 1951 
268p $3 

A “novel of a poor white community in 
the Kentucky hills to which Miss Willie, with 
both a missionary impulse and the need to be 
needed, comes as the new schoolteacher. There 
she finds a wide open terrain as she faces living 
conditions which are often unspeakably unsani- 
tary, the problem of teaching forty children in 
one room, the hostility of some of the boys— 
and particularly orphaned Rufe Pierce whose 
father falls in love with her.” Kirkus 


GoppEN, RUMER, 1907- 
A breath of air. Viking 1950 280p $3 
“A titled Scotsman leaves his home and 
takes his infant daughter to an island ;in the 
Pacific) which is ruled by a Spanish woman who 
had deposed the chief of the island. He in turn 
deposes her and the islanders, of course, con- 
sider him a magician. During the years he lives 


simply, improves the crops and organizes the 
agriculture. The romance is provided by one of 
the young men who are plane wrecked on the 
island and who falls in love with the Scotsman’s 
daughter.’ Huntting 

Appeared serially in the ‘Ladies home 
journal” 


HeEyYM, STEFAN, 1913- 


Eyes of reason; a novel. Little 1951 
433p maps $3.7 
“A novel of contemporary Czechoslovakia. 
. Through three brothers—an industrialist, a 
doctor, and an intellectual—and their wives and 
children, Mr Heym pictures the violent changes 
and the political cross-currents of the country.” 
Retail bookseller 


HILTON, JAMES, 1900- 


Morning journey. Little 1951 345p $3 

The story is of Carey Arundel, a girl who 
wanted to be an actress, and of Paul Saffron, 
the dynamic producer of plays and pictures, who 
had it in him to make her a star. It is the story 
of a man blessed or cursed with a quality that 
some called genius—the story of his battles, his 
victories, and his defeats 


SHU, SHEH-YU, 1898- 


Yellow storm ,by, Lau Shaw <S. Y. 
Shu> Tr. from the Chinese by Ida 
Pruitt. Harcourt 1951 533p map $4 

This novel pictures the life of an ordinary 

Chinese neighborhood in Peiping during the 

Japanese occupation and the problems of the 

people, who are neither of the poorest classes 

nor the high-born. In the life under tyranny, 
some turn collaborationist, some resist the con- 
queror 


VAUGHAN, RICHARD 


Moulded in earth. Dutton 1951 256p $3 

The scene of this story is the Welsh coun- 
tryside. The characters are the rugged farm 
people who draw their livelihood from the 
lovely, rolling farming country. The action cen- 
ters on the feud of the Peele and the Ellis 
families 








ABOUT PEOPLE 


BERDIAEV, NIKOLAi ALEKSANDROVICH, 
1874-1948 
Dream and reality; an essay in autobiog- 
raphy ,;by, Nicholas Berdyaev. Mac- 
millan 1950 332p front $4.50 
The autobiography of this Russian philos- 
opher was written during and immediately after 
the trials and ordeals of the Second World War 
and was not intended by the author for publica- 
tion until after his death. It is the record of an 
eventful life both in the sphere of ideas and of 
historical incident 


CHRYSLER, WALTER PERCY, 1875-1940 
Life of an American workman, by Walter 
P. Chrysler in collaboration with Boy- 
den Sparkes. Dodd 1950 219p front 
$3.50 
“The story of a genius of engineering and 
industry, who was born in Kansas at a time 
when the Indians were still raiding the white 
settlements and who learned the machinist trade 
as an apprentice . . . of a member of a pioneer 
family who himself became a pioneer in the field 
of modern industrial management.’ Huntting 


KELLY, HENRY WARREN, d. 1947 

Dancing diplomats by Hank & Dot Kelly; 
illus. by Gustave Baumann. Univ. of 
New Mexico 1950 254p illus map $4 
“Affection for and appreciation of the 
people with whom they lived and their own 
delightful romance give warmth to the author's 
observations on life in the Upper Amazon. 
Problems of sanitation, food and water supplies, 
and transportation caused minor crises in the 
activities of the Vice Consul of Iquitos, Peru.”’ 


Bkl. 


MIZENER, ARTHUR Moore, 1907- 

Far side of paradise; a biography of F. 
Scott Fitzgerald. Houghton 1951 362p 
illus $4 

Houghton Mifflin Literary fellowship 
award 

A major biography which does ful) justice 
to Fitzgerald, both as a writer and as a man 
representative of his times. The author had 
access to Fitzgerald's personal papers and to the 
reminiscences of Fitzgerald's intimates 


RUKAVINA, KATHALEEN (STEVENS) 
Jungle pathfinder; Central Africa’s most 
fabulous adventurer. Exposition 1950 
299p front map $3 
John Edward Stephenson went to the Cape 
Colony in the 1890's. The spell of Africa drew 
him ever farther north, from Kimberley on to 
Bulawayo, then on to Blantyre, and finally Fort 
Jameson, the last outpost at the eastern edge of 
the unexplored Northern Rhodesian veld. With 
no explorers’ trails beyond, he struck ahead, as 
one of Rhodes’s advance scouts, to map the mys- 
terious “Hook of the Kafue”’ 
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WAGNER, RICHARD, 1813-1883 
Letters of Richard Wagner; the Burrel] 
collection presented to the Curtis Insti. 
tute of Music by its founder Mrs Efrem 
Zimbalist; ed. with notes by John N 
Burk. Macmillan 1950 665p illus 
$10. 50 
“In 1931 Mrs Efrem Zimbe list purct 
the famous but closely-guarded letters and docy 
ments of Richard Wagner, compiled and col 
lected by the late 19th century Englist 
Mary Burrell. Here are letters to | 
to his colleagues and business agents—per 
comments on revolution, art, music, and philos 
ophy.”’ Retail bookseller 
WINSLOW, KATHRYN 
Big pan-out. Norton 
map $3.75 
A biography of the thousands 
women—some famous, a few notorious 
them unknown—who shared adventu: 
the gold creeks of the Yukon. No index 
YOUNG, DESMOND 
Rommel, the desert fox; 
Claude Auchinleck. 
illus maps $3.50 
The fabulous true story, written by a 
time enemy of the late Field-Marshal, : 
the life and adventures—and strange death 
a man who has become one of the n 
nating legends of this time 


ATTENTION, LADIES 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS 
NEAPOLIS 
Ann Pillsbury’s baking book. Barnes, AS 
1950 372p illus $3.95 
Here are time-saving and fool-pr 

tions for pies, cakes, breads, r 
main dishes. Here are many suggestions t 
regular baking easier, quicker, 1 and 
more delicious than ever before. In 
prize winning recipes from Pillsbur 
Grand National Baking Contest 

SHEA, NANCY BRINTON, 1898- 
Air Force wife. Harper 1951 362p 

The purpose of this book is to 

wives of Air Force officers and airmen to ad 
themselves to the somewhat special environment 
which life in the Service imposes. It 
quaint the young Air Force wife with 
toms and traditions of the Service and will save 
her the necessity of learning them by paintu 
trial and error 


BODY & SOUL 


KELLER, JAMES GREGORY, 1900 
Careers that change your world; Christo- 
pher guides for jobs that make the 
future. Doubleday 1950 302p $2 
A sequel to “You can change the worl 
Contents: What's wrong with the world 
and what you can do about it; How you can get 
a job with a purpose; What you can do in 











1951 247p illus 





foreword by Sir 


Harper 1950 264p 
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KELLER, JAMES G.—Continued “ 
Washington; Reshaping the future in television; 
Making atomic energy a blessing; Strengthen- 
ing college teaching; Vitalizing labor relations; 
Spiritualizing social service; Secretarial work 
with a purpose 

TEBBEL, JOHN WILLIAM, 1912- 
Your body: how to keep it healthy ; with 

an introduction by Morris Fishbein. 
Harper 1951 233p $2.95 
“A commonsense approach to hygiene and 
rules of good health in a clear cut presentation 
High-flown theories and fads are punctured- 
old wives’ tales are exploded. Vitamins, patent 
medicines, smoking and drinking, cold remedies 
receive a fair amount of . scrutiny.” Kirkus 


BOMBS AND AFTERMATH 


LAURENCE, WILLIAM LEONARD, 1888- 

Hell bomb. Knopf 1950 198p $2.75 
The author relates what he knows about the 
hydrogen bomb, facts, which he states, wert 
assembled without access to any classified infor- 
mation. He answers the average citizens’ ques- 
tions about the H-bomb and includes a section 
on the international control of atomic weapons 


NaGal, TAKASHI, 1908- 

We of Nagasaki; the story of survivors 
in an atomic wasteland; tr. by Ichiro 
Shirato and Herbert B. L. Silverman. 
Duell 1951 189p map $2.75 

“Here are personal stories by a few of the 
inhabitants who survived the atomic bombing 
of Nagasaki. Dr Nagai is the central figure; de 
scriptions are given by his four-year old daugh- 
ter, his ten-year old son, his friends and rela- 
tives. These . pictures re-create the horror 
and tragedy of the bursting bomb.” Library 
journal 


DOWSING ROD 


ROBERTS, KENNETH LEWIS, 1885 
Henry Gross and his dowsing rod. Dou- 
bleday 1951 310p illus maps $3 
“Henry Gross has had remarkable success 
in locating water with his dowsing rod — in 
Maine, Bermuda, Vermont, etc. These dowsing 
ventures as well as the frequent conferences 
Roberts had with scientists are reported at length 
ina... story which is embellished by the first 
translation ever made of Nobel Prize-winner 
Richet’s investigation into and acceptance of 
d Retail bookseller 


dowsing.” 


FAR AND WIDE 


AuGuR, HELEN 
Tall ships to Cathay. Doubleday 1951 
255p $3 
“This ;book; re-creates the glamorous and 
adventurous trade with China in the 19th cen- 
tury. It tells of the Low family of Salem and 


5 


how they established their trading company in 
spite of opposition from the powerful British 
East India Company.” Library journal 


HENRY, THOMAS ROBERT, 1893- 

The white continent; the story of Antarc- 

tica. Sloane 1950 257p map $3.75 
“The story of man’s gradual discovery of 
a new continent and of the bitter and costly 
attempts to explore it . . . of the slow piecing- 
together of information on Antarctica’s history 
from the time when it was a land of tropical 

heat to the present desert of ice.” Huntting 


OGRIZEK, Dorf, 1899- ed. 
The Netherlands. McGraw 1951 253p 
illus maps (World in color ser) $6.50 


Text by Suzanne Chantal; illustrations by 
Beauville, A. Brenet, J. Hilpert, Jacques Liozu, 
Pierre Noel; section on Dutch art by Jean Des- 
ternes 

“With more than a hundred full-color il- 
lustrations, a dozen pictorial maps, and many 
black-and-white drawings, this book portrays in 
glowing color and zestful text all the charm of 
then ten provinces of The Netherlands. An im- 
portant feature is the section devoted to the 
Great Dutch school of painting.” Huntting 


FINE ARTS 


ORMSBEE, ‘THOMAS HAMILTON, 1890- 
Field guide to early American furniture. 
Little 1951 xxxix, 464p illus $4 

Designed for easy, on-the-spot use in an- 
tique shops and at antique auctions, this is a 
handy pocket reference for both the beginning 
and the veteran collector in the field. Not a his- 
tory, catalogue or textbook—but a quick guide 
to the identification, period and value of all 
types of furniture before 1850 





TAUBES, FREDERIC, 1900- 

Quickest way to paint well; a manual for 
the part-time painter. Studio in associ- 
ation with Crowell 1950 99p _ illus 
$3.50 

“This condensed guide starts the part-time 
painter on the right path with maximum ease 
Chapters feature basic painting equipment, how 
to work, studio models, mediums, landscapes, 
flowers, figures, etc. 56 illustrations.” Retail 
bookseller 


WATTERSON, JOSEPH 
Architecture; five thousand years of build- 
ing. Norton 1950 399p illus 88 plates 

SG 
A short popular history of architecture 
The author's aim is to give a knowledge of the 
men and times which produced great buildings 
and an understanding of why these buildings 
took the forms they did 


















































FOR WRITERS 


BOWER, WARREN, ed. 


How to write for pleasure and profit. 
Lippincott 1950 713p $4.95 
Here is a college course at home in writing 
of every kind, thirty-five chapters by twenty- -five 
writers, editors, and experts who give the honest, 
inside information on what to write, how to 
write, and how to sell it 


NEWMARK, Maxi, ed. 


Dictionary of foregin words and phrases 
Philosophical Lib. 1950 245p $6 
“Compiled from English sources and con- 
taining foreign words, phrases, mottos, proverbs, 
place names, titles, allusions and abbreviations 
from the Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Russian, Hebrew and other foreign 
languages, together with English equivalents 
and definitions and a supplement in Greek or- 
thography.”’ Subtitle 


OPDYCKE, JOHN BAKER, 1878- 


Opdycke lexicon of word selection. Funk 
1950 492p $5 

“Some 12,000 English words with their 
origins, their gradual change in connotation or 
meaning, synonyms and antonyms, etc., and es- 
pecially the slight differentiations so that the 
careful writer or speaker can choose the exact 
word to fit his meaning. Includes a 13-page 
introduction on the growth of our language.” 
Retail bookseller 


HOBBIES’ 


ALDRIDGE, JOAN 


Leather animals. 


Studio 1950 63p illus 
$1 


“Full instructions on how to make all 
kinds of soft toys with leather . . . with more 
than 50 illustrations. A hobby book for those 
who like to sew and a... reference book for 
school craft classes.” Huntting 
HALLEN, JULIENNE, 1923- 

How to make foreign dolls and their cos- 
tumes. Homecrafts 1950 93p_ illus 
$1.98 

_ “Complete directions for making dolls of 
foreign countries with patterns for faces, hair- 
styles, costumes, etc., and what materials to use. 

Complete projects in easy steps tell the reader 

how to make Colonial, Swedish, Dutch, Chinese, 

Spanish and clown dolls.’’ Huntting 


HOLIDAYS 


HUTCHISON, RUTH SHEPHERD 


Every day's a holiday by, Ruth Hutchi- 
son and Ruth Adams. Harper 1951 
304p $3.50 

A “book about holidays all over the world 

(arranged by months; and plenty of material 

about far places and peoples. The authors have 

found a holiday for every day of the year cele- 
brated somewhere in the world. Religious and 
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tribal holidays are included with an investig, 
tion of the ritual background—patrioti holidays 
are included also.” Kirkus 


NATURE 


Ley, WILLY, 1906- 
Dragons in amber; f 
a romantic natur 
328p illus maps 
“Here is a book for those wl 
about the early ancestry of our 
plants and animals. The author | 
story with a detailed account of gir 
history of amber, then proceeds to trace t 
evolution of various extinct an | 
living rare animals and plant 
panda, ginko trees and sequoias. He 
scribes the unusual life hist 
camel, and delves into 
flora and fauna.” Librar 





PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICI 


STURGIS, ALICE FLEENOR 
Sturgis Standard code of rliame 
procedure McGraw 1950 xxv, 2 
$2.50 


A “handbook witl 
sons for various pr e in g 
many other books on thi s subject. Devote 
siderable attention to “‘setting up a new organ 

zation,’ the related laws, and sucl ) 

lems as constitutions, minutes 
officers and commi i 
terms.”’ Library journa 








RADIO AND TELEVISION 


DUNLAP, ORRIN ELMER, 1896 
Dunlap's Radio & television 
Harper 1951 211p illus $4 
“Men, events, inventions ar 
made history in electri 
electricity to radar and television S 


SPORTS 
BROWN, CONRAD, 1922- 


Skiing for beginners; a comp 
simple method for children 








parents ; 
ham. Scribner 1951 63p illus $2 
“Everything from the snow-plow to 


speed turns is demonstrated in ork tograph 
explained step-by-step in the fo f ca 
Equipment and clothing are also 


Huntting 
HOLMAN, NATHAN, 1896- 
Holman on basketball, by Nat Holman 
Crown 1950 323p illus $3 





Contains instructions on how to play, fron 
the simplest fundamentals to the fine points o! 


strategy, team play, techniques of defense an 





photographs by Nancy Gra- 





offense, pivots, fast breaks, special plays, etc 
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HoLMAN, NATHAN—Continued 
In addition to all this, the author outlines the 
history and development of basketbail, describes 
the most thrilling games in his 31 years of play- 
ing and coaching experience and details the op- 
portunities for careers in basketball 


Scott, BARBARA ANN, 1928- 
Skate with me; drawings by Pranas Lapé. 
Doubleday 1950 159p illus $4.95 
“An easy and interesting manual for be- 
sinners, with ‘more material for advanced skat- 
ers. _. This contains information about types of 
skates, school figures and free skating technique. 
Also diagrammatic action drawings by Pranas 
Lape.” Kirkus 


TURBULENT WORLD 


ARMSTRONG, HAMILTON FIsH, 1893- 
Tito and Goliath. Macmillan 1951 312p 


$3.50 

A “history of the background of Yugo- 
slavia's break with the Kremlin and of the events 
that have taken place since the spring of 1948 
when Yugoslavia's defection from the brand of 
communism practiced by Moscow first became 
publicly known. The author points out that the 
double significance of the break was that it 
proved that world communism is not as united 
as its leaders would like to believe . . . and that 
Tito has shown the way to the other satellite 
leaders, any of whom may well follow his 
course.” Kirkus 


BORNSTEIN, JOSEPH 

Politics of murder. 

illus $4 . 

An account of political murders which 

have changed the course of world history. 

Among the murders included are those of King 

Alexander, Dollfuss, Trotsky, the Soviet purges, 

Roehm and the Nazi purges, Krivitsky, and 
many others 


Sloane 1950 295p 


WarD, BARBARA, 1914- 
Policy for the West. Norton 1951 317p 
$3.50 

At a time when the nature of the Soviet 
challenge to the free world has become over- 
whelmingly clear, one of the main means of 
countering it—the Marshall Plan—is timed to 
disappear. The author sees the need for new, 
more comprehensive, and more unified policies 
on the part of the Western nations 


UNITED NATIONS 


CHASE, EUGENE PARKER, 1895- 
United Nations in action. McGraw 1950 
464p (McGraw-Hill series in political 
science) $4.50 
Considers not merely the plan of the 
United Nations but its origin, the meaning of its 
charter, and the actual working of the organiza- 
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tion. The second half of the book takes up the 
activities in detail, arranging them according to 
such units as the Security Council, the Trustee- 
ship Council, and the International Court of 
Justice. The functional aspects of each unit are 
considered. A final chapter considers the future 
of the organization 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


DICKSON, MARGUERITE (STOCKMAN) 
Stairway to the sky; jacket by Clifford 
Geary. Nelson 1950 256p $2.50 
“When Christine comes from Vermont to 
live with her mother’s cousins in Brooklyn, she 
finds a whole new world and the career ,of au- 
thorship; she wanted.’ Publishers’ weekly 
A short version of this book appeared as a 
serial in ‘“The Amesican girl,” under the same 
title 


DIETz, LEW, 1906- 

Jeff White: young trapper; line draw- 
ings by William Moyers. Little 1951 
191p illus $2.50 

Sequel to: Jeff White: young woodsman 

“In the North Woods, trapping for beaver 
in the bitter cold, Jeff faces a man more danger- 
ous than nature.”’ Retail bookseller 


EvaANs, EvA (KNOX) 1905- 
Tim’s place; illus. by Bruno Frost. Put- 
nam 1950 185p illus $2.50 

“An 18-year-old Austrian boy comes to live 
on a New England farm with the family of Tim, 
the dead G.I. who first befriended him. He has 
a hard time making a place for himself and ad- 
justing to new ways, but in the end he is ac- 
cepted ‘in Tim's place.’"’ Publishers’ weekly 


LANGFORD, NORMAN F. 1914- 

Fire upon the earth; the story of the 
Christian church; illus. by John Lear. 
Westminster Press 1950 207p illus 
maps $2 

“This book is designed for young people 
of High School age and gives in quick review 
the history of the church from the time of Christ 


to the present day all from the Protestant point 
of view.” Kirkus 


SUBTEEN 


CARLSEN, RUTH CHRISTOFFER 
Mr Pudgins; pictures by Margaret Brad- 
field. Houghton 1951 163p illus $2 
Imagine a baby sitter who makes a bath- 
tub fly, who blows Christmas tree ornaments 
with his pipe, who drives his Ford, Annabelle, 
right out onto a lake for fishing! Plump, pipe- 
smoking Mr Pudgins is the most remarkable 
baby sitter since Mary Poppins 
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HOGBEN, LANCELOT THOMAS, 1895- ed. ‘hee-haw’. . . The author tells the 
story of how the donkey ran aws 
Chinese children and got lost 
T , re y . 
Neurath and J. A. Lauwerys. Crown alk tautie Ve dhnet wamidiak tien 
(1950, 36p illus $1.50 in getting home again.” Huntting 
of important scientific discoveries and inventions MERWIN, DECIE, 1894- 
that have marked human progress.” Publishers’ Pink-tails; story and pictures by Decie 
i we D athvenatl [als 
MACKAY. MARGARE T ( MACKPRANG ) 190 2. Pink-tails had silver Ziit hair which was 
: " She wore freshly starched dresses that were ah 
Day 1950 91p illus $2.25 ways clean and crisp until sl 
cause he was spotted brown and white, really a were much better for climbing trees 


~* ‘ F ° } 
First great inventions; prepared by Marie 
] 
“Explanations in pictures and a simple text 
weekly Merwi Oxford 1950 102p 
Merwin. xfor 2] illus $2 
hraide ¢ } } 1 tied } l 
> - rye braided in two braids and tied with ri 
Flowered donkey; illus. by Kurt Wiese. Dbons, 
“The Chinese laughed at the donkey be. Grannie’s farm. Here she 
flowered donkey, and they laughed at his funny ies and hunting eggs than | 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the 
libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, De 


Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, 
+ mJ ? ~ t Y ot ~ ~ r ~ ' ny 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and T 





FICTION NONFICTION 


SCHULBERG. The disenchanted 7 HEYERDAHL. Kon-Tiki 

KEYES. Joy Street BoswWELL. Boswell's London 

ROBINSON. The cardinal 3 Hauser. Look younger, live longer 

CosTAIN. Son of a hundred gs 38 THOMAS. Out of this world ; 
Cuppy. Decline and fall of practically 

body 

WALTARI. The adventurer HUBBARD. a 

GUARESCHI. Little world of Don Camillo .. 37 GrLBRETH. Belles on their toes 

YERBY. Floodtide REYNOLDs. Courtroom 

Bristow. Jubilee Trail CHURCHILL. Hinge o 

KANE. Pathway to the stars Fry. Lady's not for burt 

FLETCHER. Bennett's Welcome SKINNER. Nuts in May 





